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great political campaign in Great Britain—the fight for 
| Home Rule against Conservatism, of tbe ‘Grand Old Man’ 
Gladstone against Lord Salisbury—which has just ended 
in Gladstone's favor, that Dr. Hale’s Letter of Travel in 
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| will die out. The epidemic seems to be thus far confined 
southeastern Russia, Persia and Bokhara. There 


1as been no immediate indication of its rapid extension 


TO-DAY. 
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We have read so muchin the newspapers about the 


| route across the Continent does not present the sanitary 
as 


|existed in 1854, when the disease last reached England 


the 
in Chester 
Parliament there. 
the way our English cousins at- 


Dr. Hale was ia Liverpool when 
He happened 
member of 


interest. election | 


to stop 


And his description of 


| tend to this business js instructive as well as entertaining. 


intends to remain a few days 
the Wales, and 


Dr. Hale writes that he 
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A report found currency during the past week to the 
effect that the management of the New York, New | 
Haven and Hartford railroad had matured plans for | 
It 
was added that the distance of seventy-four miles be- 


tween New York and New Haven was to be covered, | 
under the new system, in one hour. Whatever basis | 


this report may have, there is no doubt that the atten- 

tion of railroad men is directed to the substitution of | 
electricity for steam, and that the change will be brought 
about before a great while. The project of a road from 
Chicago to St. Louis, which shall be run ata speed of 
one hundred miles an hour, is undoubtedly far in advance 
of anything which can be realized at once, although no 
one will be so rash as to deny its possibility in the fu- 


ture. But the application of this new force to transpor- 
tation across country, as it has been’ successfully 
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Italy is conducive to high winds, and instances of such 


Natural History | power in a gale as even to stop the progress of a locomo- 


tive have been quoted; but this is apparently an instance 
of a much more terrific wind storm. 





The cholera epidemic in Western Asia shows no sign 
of abatement, but rages with terrible mortality. As yet, 
however, it has not crossed the line which separate semi- 
barbaric Russia from civilized Europe. There have been 
reports of ‘cholerine’ in Paris, but these cases have not 
been identified with the Asiatic cholera. The London 
Lancet, speaking of the course of the plague westward, 
says that whereas cholera formerly took a long time to 
travel from India to Eastern Russia, the railway has 
superseded the old trade routes over the desert and brings 


Caspian Sea. The danger is greater because the countries 
traversed serve by their sanitary state to intensify the in- 
fection, whereas by the sea route to the Mediterranean 
there is always a chance that the disease aboard a vessel 
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westward, and there is ground to hope that its customary 


by this route. 


It was a shock to many thousand friends and admirers 


| of Mr. George William Curtis to read in the daily papers, 
jlast weck, a statement that he was suffering from a 
| malignant and incurable disease and that his death was 


nearat hand. There is reason nowto hope that the 
indisposition under which Mr. Curtis rests will prove 
temporary in its character and that his recovery of health 
will be speedy. It is known that his disease not 
necessarily fatal andthat the alarm caused by the first 
newspaper statement was unfounded. Mr. Curtis is one 
of our most active literary men in the highest walks of 
that profession. Were his pen to be disabled, the world 
would fee) the loss. 


is 


The celebrated McGarrahan claim has at last been 
taken out of Congress. It is a tardy act of justice. The 
claimant, now an old man, has for twenty-five years 
asked that his rights under an old Mexicen grant of min- 
eral lands might be passed upon judicially. He has been 
opposed by the rich minirg company which secured 
the lands and which has succeeded 
through all these years in preventing interference by the 
courts or by Congress. It is an old scandal and one of 
; the worst that has tainted the air of Washington. It is 
full time that Congress should remove the cause. By the 
act now passed, McGarrahan is permitted to take his case 
to the court of private land claims. ‘The decision of this 
court, of course, is subject to review by the United 
States Supreme Court, and this may mean years of 
litigation yet tocome. But the case is taken out of 
politics, and for this the country as well as McGarrahan 
is grateful. 


possession of 


The scenes at the official notification of the Democrat- 
ic candidates for president and vice-president, at Mad- 
ison Square Garden in New York, seem to illustrate the 
tendency of public functions to become mere shows. 
The enthusiasm was undoubtedly genuine, but it was 
overpowering and destructive. The reading of the noti- 
fication and the responses was in dumb show before an 
audience cheering and shouting and stamping. Nota 
word was heard, and not a sentiment was understood un- 
til seen in print in the newspapers. This was all proper 
and reasonable enough for an occasion of the character 
of the notification at Madison Square Garden. It was a 
time when enthusiasm might overflow, if ever, without 
impropriety. But the incident enforces the suggestion 
made by Gen. Collins in view of the uproarious proceed- 
ings at the national conventions, that the exclusion of the 
great public from gatherings of this sort would tend to 
greater deliberation. . 





Among the summer schools which are doing a good 
work for the higher education may be mentioned that of 
Higher Pedagogy and Psychology which is now in ses. 
| Sion at Clark University, Worcester. This school opened 
| on Monday last and continues through the month. But 
| although its season is short, the scope of its work is very 
important. This includes lectures by the President, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, Dr. E. C. Stanford, head of the depart- 
ments of Psychology, and Dr. W. H. Burnham, head of 
| the department of Education. At the opening session 
| there was an attendance of one hundred and fifty. 








The Government of Chile has offered $75,000 as an in- 
demnity to the families of the two sailors killed in the 
street fight in Valparaiso last October, and our Govern- 
ment has accepted it as satisfactory. This closes an inci- 
dent which at one time seemed to threaten a serious dis- 
turbance of the relations of the two countries, and even 
| aroused a flurry of war preparations. Now that it is all 
over, everyone sees that Chile was always ready to do 
what was right, and that the right was done as promptly 
as the little South American republic could doit. And 
here is another warning against hasty anger on the part 
of uations as well as individuals. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


JuLyY 23. 
‘‘The world is fall of fools. 
Who would not see such trash 
Must hide him in a hole 
And break his glass to smash.” 

JuLy 24. ‘*No man comprehends lessof the majesty 
of the British constitution than the nisi prius lawyer, 
who is always dealing with technicalities and precedents.” 
—Burke. 


JuLY 25. ‘I wanted to write a sonnet on health,” 
said Mr. Noyes; ‘‘but health means white paper.” 
JuLY 26. ‘*The man who does not wait for society 


in anything has a power which society cannot choose but 
feel.” —Emerson. 

JuLy 27. ‘*The frog flew into a passion, 
pond knew nothing about it.”—Greek Proverb. 


JuLy 28. ‘‘The sensible man finds out that the aver- 
age performance of the world is a good deal less than 
his ewn possible performance, when he is at his best in 
body, and in good spirits as well. If he is truly sensib‘e, 
he accepts this truth without grumbling.” 

Juiy 29. ‘*That Shakespeare must have been a clever 
man,” said a Scotch farmer, ‘‘for he says things I would 
never have thought of myself.” 


and the 





SUNDAY AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


It is suggested that the condition which is attached 
to the grant of money by Congress for the World’s Fair, 
requiring the exhibition to be closed on Sunday, is con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States. This is 
probably an ineffective objection. The provision of the 
Constitution which is thought to cover this case is that 
which is contained in the First Amendment; namely, that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
But the Sunday-closing provision does not interfere with 
the free exercise of religion, and it will be difficult to 
make it appearso. Moreover, it can hardly be called a 
law, since in this shape it is only a condition attached to 
the enjoyment of a grant of money. 

But this is a matter which should be looked at in a 
broader way and not subjected to the test of a quibble on 
legal phraseolcgy. It isa matter which concerns moral- 
ity andalso religion in its wider sense. Thecase was so 
admirably stated by Dr. Hale, in Tur COMMONWEALTH of 
September 26, 1891, that I cannot undertake to improve 
upon his words. 

“It would be a strange thing,” wrote Dr. Hale, “if a 
great ceremony, designed especially to show that the 
Kingdom of God has been steadily advancirg since Co- 
lumbus discovered America, should wholly cease to exist 
on the one day especially reserved for praise to Him, 
for public gratitude, as for the study of his will and the 
advancement of his purpose. On the other hand, it 
would be as strange if this determination to emphasize 
the religious purpose of the whole ceremony kept at work | 





thousands of menand women who need a Sabbath of r est | Vesuvius. 


—if steam-engines and the dynamos they move worked on 
the Sabbath as on six other days—and that divine plan, 
by which labor rests and even work takes a nobler range 
one day in seven, should be in any way thwarted.” 

Dr. Hale then went on to describe what has since 
come to be known as a ‘silent opening.’ ‘‘Under this rule,” 
he wrote, ‘‘the steam-engines of the Exhibition would stop. 
The exhibitors who have been showing their washing 
machines and corn-huskers would rest from their tedious 
labors. The type-writers would not on that day show 
that the Hammond is better than the Remington or the 
Remington than the Hammond. Butthe picture galleries, 
the halls of statuary, the Museums of Natural History, 
the collections which show how political history is 
changed, how a matchlock developed into a ten-shooter, 
would be open. No man is injured in his religious 


growth by seeing how man has taught and saved the | 
world. The great park would be opened. The museums | 


and galleries would be open. The workshops would be 
closed. Neither man nor ass would do any sort of work. 
It is easy to see that this is the arrangement which the | 
God of nature and history approves. For He displays, 
with equal love, all the glories of His world on the first 
day of the week and on the seventh day, as on the 
second day and sixth. He has no fear that the wonders 
of the world orits beauty will disturb men’s worship or 
reverence.” 

It is worthy of mention that the views of Dr. Hale, as | 
expressed in these columns, were adopted by those who | 
later undertook to overcome the predjudice against | 
Sunday opening of the World’s Fair. The amendment 
proposed last week in the United States Senate by Mr. 


Vest was identical with the recommendations made by 
= COMMONWEALTH last September. 

There is nothing to be added to Dr. Hale’s presenta- 
| tion of the desirable moral and religious influence of an 
‘open World’s Fair on Sunday; but on the other side 
there is much to be said of the harm to be done by 
| closing the gates on that day. It is not only the indi- 
'rect harm following the exclusion of working-people on 
| their only day of leisure; it isthe direct evil of turning 
/hundreds of thousands of visitors away from the 
|rational and moral entertainment of the Exhibition to 
find their pleasure in less reputable resorts. ‘This, in 
fact, is the worst feature of the case. 

No one pretends to think that if the World’s Fair is 
closed on Sunday the people will all go to church. 
There are not enough churches in Chicago to accom- 
modste those who would like to do so; whereas, for 
those who do not care to go to church, there are theatres 
and other such places of amusement open on Sunday, 
together with saloons and ‘dives’ and places of evil resort 
innumerable and in full blast. As Senator Manderson 
put it, in his speech last week: ‘‘In the interest of 
decency and good order, in the interest of a more 
Christian observance of Sunday, it would be well that 
|}some portions of the Exposition should be open. There 
will be in the city of Chicago every Sunday hundreds 
of thousands of strangers. Are they to be turned out 
into the streets? The churches will not be able to 
hold them, and many, perhaps, will not desire to 
attend church. What are they to do? Every enticing 
place that is vicious in its tendencies will be open 
to them—places within easy reach by rail or boat. It is 
infinitely better that these people should be admitted to 
the Exposition grounds.” 

It is unfair to accuse of hypocrisy the Senators and 
Congressmen who favor Sunday closing. Their opin- 
ions undoubtedly are honestly held. But that they are 
mistaken is, [ think, sufficiently clear. 


FREDERICK E. GoopRIcn. 





THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. 


The cable brings to our attention this week the fact 
of an outburst of the volcano of Etna in Sicily, an erup- 
tion which from the vague reports seems to be of 
unusual magnitude and threatening, perhaps, one or two 
of the Sicilian towns which cluster about the base of the 
mountain. Aside from its interest to us as a matter of 
news, this eruption will probably afford to the scientist 
an unusual opportunity for the study of one of these 
magnificent evidences that our earth is still aliving planet, 
and, without doubt, the comparatively new science of Vul- 
canology, the study of volcanic effects and their causes, 
will receive important additions to its facts. 

The press reports are not yet specific in their state- 
ments, and it is impossible at this time to estimate the 
territory covered or the losses which will fall upon the 
unfortunate vine-grower, who finds among these lava 
slopes his most fertile fields. 

The opportunities for scientific work are enhanced by 
the fact that Etnais one of the two volcanoes in the 
world which have upon them observatories for the 
special study of volcanic phenomena. ‘There are scat- 
tered about the world many places in which the disturb- 
ing influences of earthquakes are recorded and studied; 
many laboratories are equipped with seismological instru- 








ments; but for the study of the volcano and its erup- 
tions, the only observatories are upon Etna and upon 
The investigations of Prof. Palmieri at Ve- 
| suvius have proved a notable addition to Vulcanology, 
| whilethe more recent observatory, upon Etna, under 





Theextraordinary nature of eruptions has called at- 
tention to volcanoes in all ages, and the possession of 
two of the most active in the civilized world has given in 
Italy great impetus to the study of them. Their scien- 
tific men have found here a fleld for their investigations, 
and the proceedings of their scientific socie‘ies are replete 
with discussions of these phenomena. 

With reference to Etnain particular, very much has 
been written, both scientifically and popularly, and many 
volumes may be found in our libraries, which are devoted 
to this mountain. In 1793 Prof. Ferrara, of the Univer- 
| sity of Cataniain Sicily, collected the notices of eruptions 
occurring before that date, and these accounts forma 
valuable memoir published by the University. In 1824, 
Dr. Joseph Gemellaro published a history of Etna which 
was embellished with a map. His brother Mario made a 
series of observations of the volcano, covering almost 
every day from 1803 to 1832. The Gemellaro family have 
taken much interest ia Etna, and another member, Carlo, 
| has made himself a respectable reputation, writing and 
publishing much, even up to the year 1866. A German, 
| Dr. Wolfgang Sartorius von Waltershausen, made jour- 
{ neys into Sicily continually during the latter part of his 
| life, and visited Etna many times, from 1834 to 1869. 
| Since his death, his observations and remarks, edited by 
| Dr. Lasaulx, form a splendid memorial volume recently 
published in Germany. 

The observatory on Vesuvius had been in operation 
for some years, and other institutions had begun the 
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Tachini, in 1876, suggested the esta) r Ws stronoy 
high up on Etna. The Sicilians eins . WY Of & statiog 
eagerly and with commendable alacri:, ; a oP I rtunis 
of their building. It was opened jy |: . ae  eFeetog 
of it having been borne by the citizens ne hes ef cos: 
was built upon the site of the Cus cm s 


itself constructed by English officers ' 
vessels of the English navy were cruis 
ranean, the officers made severa) as s of By 
their descriptions of it are among th: 7 
all the accounts. The Position of the 1 bi oe 
principal feature of the is!and of Sj. ily. 1 + tien 
ate surroundings of fertile vineyards i ries 
sea-scape, made the view from the top 1 mors 
and it was a favorite feat to attempt to ga aaa on 
The Casa Inglese, which the presen: 3 
place as in the track of the lava flow. 
the principal crater of the volcano atan ole vee 
feet, or about 1000 feet below the summit. [¢ ene. 
be true, it is not unlikely that the observat.. 
been swept away. 
The observatory was kept, from the t 
pletion up to the time of his deceas: 
without some notice of whom no ac: 
should be given. His watchful care and 
tion earned for him the title, ‘Guardian | M 
Born in northern Italy, he came to S| 
and for thirty years, living on the sl: p 
he found until the day of his death a 
for his talents in the discussion of th: ‘ 
cally, geologically and in all its vari ses. X 
mountain in all the world has had car 
ali comparable with Etna at the 
was his study, dav and night. During v vears 
less than twenty-five articles from his pen found : 
way to the public through the scientific | 
of these were extended treatises in bulky \ 
These are the reasons, therefore—th: 
of the mountain by scientific men, the es! 
systematic observations of its conditions, and the know 
edge which has accrued within the past few ye 
make the observation of this great erupt 
value in the advancement of science. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S TASh 


There is something more than epigram be ss 
that Mr. Gladstone has regained office but not ; 
The glowing hopes with which he and his followes 
faced the general election which has just com: 
have not been realized. It is true that t! 
Opposition in the new Parliament will outnumber th 
Government by forty. But this majority is nota L 
one. Mr. Gladstone can only become Prime Minister 
again by Irish votes, and evervone who has watclrd the 
progress of events since the death of Mr. Parvell » 
recognize the dubious nature of Irish support. Cour 
out the handful of Parnellites who have won seats, it may 
be admitted that the Nationalist members are genera 
friendly to Mr. Giadstone. It can not be doubted that 
they will combine with the Liberals to overthrow t 
Ministry of Lord Salisbury. They know that 
stone will come into office pledged to Home Rule; and 
is Home Rule that they want. But they are not $n) 
way pledged to him. They would be at perfect 
desert him upon any other question. So long as Hom 
Rule has precedence, of course, they are ! 
likely to do this. Suppose, however, that Mr. Giats 
wishes or is compelled to put forward other measures 
What will happenthen? Will the Liberal party! 
in a minority in the House of Commons 

There is a general disposition on this s 
lantic to take it for granted that no time w) 
introducing a Home Rule measure, and that, desp te * 


the efforts of the Conservatives and Unionists to obstract a 


its pessage, it will be sent in due course 
But the situation is not quite so simple : 


first place it is obvious that the Upper House wou I reject a 


such a measure. Had Mr. Gladstone rea y swept the 
country, as he professed to be confident of dol . 
possible that the Lords would r 


pute the popular will. Certainly in that 


be the part of wisdom for them to do so. Such coum e 


would only postpone their final sabmiss not aver 
for if Mr. Gladstone again appealed ¢ 
again secured a favorable verdict, ' 5. 
yield; and meanwhile they would have inereas . 
obstinacy the popular dislike with w! they 
now regarded. - ska 
But under the circumstances nothing jes® S'” 
ance is to be expected of them. ‘5*) SN ue 
justice that although Mr. Gladstone! sas dee . . pet ee 
out Lord Salisbury with the aid of Irish) memos’ ane re 
Commons, he is still in a minority so far 4s Great 


tenetion wiles 
is concerned. It is this aspect of the sani aati x 
renders Mr. Gladstone’s position per! lexing = ail 7 
Home Rule bill and have it rejected >Y scion is 
mean in all probability another genera: ©" otios Re 


something which the Liberals wish earnes 
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_ “a = fe |, perhaps, that they would not 
ae : “ naeiyes by this fresh appeal. 
patie as ae “Gladstone need not feel bound to resign 
oe » the Upper House may do, there still 

2 .f the course of the Irish members. 


agreeu 
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and 


necaase of anyt 


of the Liberal programme to let their 
rofect lapse for the time being? That 
\ ro able. They would be more apt to force 

“ ch. holding the balance of power, they 
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‘ot which deserves to be considered in 

s the evident determination of the oppo- 

Rule to fight the issue to the death. 

¥ «wo reasons for this. One is the hope of 
advantage; the other is a sincere ‘belief that 
the kingdom is at stake. Those who 
eve Home Rule—in this country as well as in 
are apt to underrate the strength of the 
But in this they make 
t would be strange indeed if among all the 
rd Salisbury there were none who profess 

e anxiety on this point than they reslly feel. But it 
that the most of them are not guilty of any 
this point. This being the case, 
+ are justified, they think, in carrying opposition to 
1 rhey may not be able to defeat Mr. Glad- 
bot it is certain that they 
as well as the inclination to make 


upon 


ss easily as they hope; 


ability 


ask an extremely difficult one. The Conservatives 

w ave active and aggressive leaders in the lower 
se. N e pow guestions Mr. Balfour's fitness for 

al life. Mr. Goschen, the present Chancellor of 

be Exchequer, is another effective debater. Then there 
| Randolph Churchill, who has not been of late an 


vecially ardent supporter of Lord Salisbury, it is true, 
t who asa member of the opposition may be .expected 
lf he ‘plays off 
as Palmerston was fond of doing, he will 
ess a formidable antagonist. 

some of the considerations which it 
in mind in 


sown Dat 
Such are is im- 
estimating the future of the 
With other issues than Home Rule pressing 

n, with the outlook for Home Rule extremely 
th a majority for Home Rule only, Mr. 
Minister for the fourth time 

the most encouraging conditions. Even in the 
excitement of a vigorous campaign of our own, this as- 
ec.ol English politics is of more than ordinary interest 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
Il. 





[HE MIDST OF THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


Grand Hotel, Liverpool. 

July 6, 1892. 
leasant voyage was well over yesterday morn- 
> came into dock about eight in the morning, 

from Quebec, leading the way. She had 
ra an excellent friend, Dr. Moxam with his wife, 


e was glad to see, evenif he could not speak 
the waste of water. 


yage has been marvellously pleasant. The 
veady and comfortable; but if she had wanted to 

‘she could not have done so on the smooth 
f thissummer sea. We hada full passenger 


‘was of people who were agreeable, not to 


et t adie to pinion, so that they can not get away 
tim, while he secures his companion for a constitu- 
nal “«. Oar excellent captain, Seccombe, is him- 
“\s one of these remarkable people, though he certainly 
' " be called & passenger on his own ship. He said 
, me, rom his own wisdom and experience, that the 
f was ‘all that the pas-engers could have made 
vs ' uncomfortable, had they wished to 
ct ’ Sut fortunately nobody wanted to quarrel. [ 


mMagine 


neo hundred and seventy people all more 


teri a the others should ‘have a good time,’ as 
~oee*D anc the Yankees put it. 


> passenger 


\ ery 


e ‘ist illustrated curiously one of our 
Tn habits of li 
gh f life. We salled the day after Class 
i > DOt Ssuppos 

Tass Dav. tin, PPOS® these people had all waited for 

‘+ T ’ 
ass Day stands for. 

ese work, and had come 

ve “on. We had a 

whom by the way, 

J°UIty, camaraderie ar 

Aes a re and good-fellowsh 

© gentilen 

rae. — from Cornell, 

tay ° i” Wells College, from § 

88ve almost a literary a 

Pi@asant &nd alm: , 


ir to the deck, as every day 
TOO, to Study h 


2st every lady could leave her 8 
er Italian or her quaternions, 


vomared to meet the additional expense, 
ps 


And if it is | grind of teacher or of scholar in October. 


ey Meiently interested in the labor reforms | our own minstrel show, our own concert and our own 


yj instances remarkable people, such as one is 


it many of them had waited for what 
They had waited for the end of | 
abroad for their college | 


chose. I counted more than fifty unmarried ladies on 
the list, almost every one of whom will be back at the 
And we 
had chances to discuss the angle of reflection with Dr. 
Fletcher, the problems of the infinite with our eight 
parsons, and the true, the beautiful and the good with 
everybody. We published our own newspaper; we gave 
recitations; we preached our own sermons. At the end 

of a very brilliant Minstrel Show, on the evening of the 

Fourth of July, Mrs. Collins—better known to our 

readers under the name by which she has often 
delighted them at tic Museum—recited ‘The Star 

Spangled Banner,’ so that we were well represented in 
our patriotism. 

It would be easy for me therefore to prepare a 

Lyceum Lecture for my letter number two on the 

‘Sociabilities of the Sea.’ But larger topics open 

already. As we came on deck before breakfast Satur- 

day, rejoicing to see land, the pleasure was damped, as 
the City of Chicago was pointed out to us, ashore on 
the rocks at the opening of Queenstuwn Bay. She seem- 
ed not a mile away. It was clear that she must have 

gone ashore in a fog, and we knew that she was two 

days ahead of us. But for other news we had to wait 
until we took our pilot at Queenstown. Her boats were 
not on deck, so that we could only guess and hope that 
her passengers were safe, as you already know they 
were. 

Yesterday they arrived here, at Liverpool, after their 
slow and uncomfortable journeying. They have with 
them their luggage in such condition as you may imagine 
it after its wetting and landing. The men had to walk 
four miles to Kinsale, and you may imagine how well 
prepared Kinsale was, even with matchless [rish hospi- 
tality, to receive six or seven hundred ship-wrecked 
people. ‘ 

We came into the midst of the Liverpool election. I 
think I have my eyes and ears open for such things, but 
I had been here two or three hours before I found out 
that the election was going on. The polling-places are 
many, but I found it hard to find one. I found that 
policemen, for instance, did not know where there was 
one near enough for me to walk to. Up-town there are 
more residents, and the polling-places are closer. The 
newspapers gave the results for yesterday and went 
through the probabilities, as your papers have done. 

When I was sixteen years old, in college, and we were 
reading about such things, I asked the professor whether 


The Universities return more electors than we are apt 
to give them credit for. Cambridge, for two members, 
has 6,582 registered; Oxford, for two members, has 
5,960 registered. 
Bettws-y-Coed. 
Wednesday afternoon. 
Since I wrote the above, in passing through Chester I 

had the opportunity of seeing an election with more of 
the lost ‘Fun’ of old times, which, in Liverpool, I heard 
one and another enthusiast deplore. Still, [ could see 
that 1t was the determination of a stout old Tory town to 
maintain it which kept people alive. 

For the Australian ballot is in full vigor. They carry 
the training of their voters to a higher point than we. 
The ballot itself is printed on a sheet nearly a quarter as 
large as a page of Tut COMMONWEALTH. Upon this, in 
large letters, are the words— 

HALKETT. 
YERBURGH. 


—the names of the two candidates. They are printed in 
capitals, under that old superstition and delusion that 
ignorant people read capitals more easily than they read 
‘lower case’ letters. Under each of these show-names, is 
the name of the candidate in smaller type, with his full 
address, his occupation, bis residence. Thisis the real 
ballot. There is no indication of the party. Thesquares 
at the right show where the voter is to make his cross. 

The Conservatives, not sure of the reading powers of 
their voters, have immense placards explaining where and 
how the cross is to be made on the ticket, with a large 
engraving of a man’s hand witha pencil making the visible 
cross against Yerburgh’s name. So even the dullest, 
when he comes into his booth, can mark as he saw the 
picture marked three minutes before. 

But ‘the fun’ must have disappeared when the number 
of pol'ing-places was increased for this system. At the 
polling place which I visited, not more than one hundred 
and fifty votes would be received. A placard stated that 
registered voters from No. 12 to No. 22, No. 32 to 44, and 
so on, would vote there. You remember what your num- 
ber is, and look at the placard and vote accordingly. 
There must have been thirty polling places in the town. 

They guard the registration by posting, in public 
places, lists of the registered voters, as we do. But 
theirs are much fuller than ours. They state the full 
name of the voter, bis residence and the property or other 
qualifications in virtue of which he votes. Thus :—‘‘Free- 
hold; three acres in meadow in Dee Lane.” If this were 





a man who had voted in an English borough might vote 
in a county election. He thought not, but did not know. 
Fifty-four years have passed since, in which I have put 
the same question about a hundred times to such people 
as I met, who ought to know, and have never had a satis- 
factory answer. I will therefore tell our readers, having 
at last found out that the man can. 

This very matter of a double vote is one of the newer 
questions, as you know. Mr. Gladstone, in one of his 
Monday speeches, says that a friend of his has found one 
man, who has a specialty that way, who has forty votes. 
He says that is rare, but that you often meet a man who 
has three or four. I met a gentleman yesterday who has 
three; and, observe, there is no concealment or juggling 
about this. They are honest votes, and the man who 
uses them, uses what the law means he shall use. That 
is, he owns property or he pays taxes in so many differ- 
ent places that he may register in each of these places. 
Where he has registered he may vote. But he must not 
vote, in the same borough or the same county, twice for 
the same candidate. 

They have a good habit here—which we might imitate 
to advantage—of indicating the size of a constituency in 
the newspapers by giving, with the returns, the number 
of men who might have voted. This shows how careful 
and close the canvass was. Thus in Glasgow, where, I 
am glad to say, our friend Sir George Trevelyan has again 
succeeded triumphantly, the result is printed thus: 


Glasgow, Bridgeton. Registration, 10,146: Trevelyan 4,729; 
Maughan 3,351. 


I was told here, yesterday, that in larger struggles 
they had polled eighty, and once even ninety per cent. of 
their registered vote. This Glasgow vote is eighty per 
cent. 


They print, for electioneering use, ‘Handbooks for the 
Election.’ One of these is simply like a Tribune Almanac 
and contains the results of the last elections. Stead’s, 
which he calls ‘On the Eve,’ is more thorough, and gives 
a series of good papers—on all sides—on the fundamental 
questions involved. Then you see at the shops maps of 
the United Kingdom, where the Irish Nationalist boroughs 
are printed in green, the Liberals in yellow, the Tories 

in biue and their recent adherents in red; so that at a 
| giance you see what is the drift of local opinion. Practi- 





large group of Harvard men—to | cally, Ireland is green, Scotland yellow, England blue, 
we were much indebted for the | red and yellow, with « large preponderance of blue. 

ip of the voyage. | The average population of a borough is rather under 
and we had groups | fifty thousand. The range is still quite wide, notwith- 
seley, and, 1 bel mith, from Vassar, | Standing the striugency of Reform Bills. Our old friend, 

eve, from Ann Arbor. This Bury St. Edmunds, is 16,630, while Huddersfield is 
was 96,495. But those are extreme cases. The London dis- 
tate- tricts seem to be generally larger than the average of 
if she population. 


a false registration, some one could at once detect it. 
But with us, the detection of plain John Williams or John 
Anderson, who wants to vote often, is more difficult. 

‘The fun’ is also abated by the very stringent laws 
against bribery; of which, clearly enough, all people are 
now afraid. A candidate may pay a small fixed sum for 
expenses, but no more. 

Somebody paid a great deal of money for placards in 
the interest of Mr. Yerburgh. That gentlemen himself, 
with his wife, appeared in an elegant carriage at the 
Grosvenor Arms—where I was at the moment—the unin- 
vited guest of the Duke of Westminster, who is the 
,Landlord’ of this property as of so much more. ‘ 

Since the alliance of the Tories with the Unionists, 
the Tory candidate cannot wear old Tory colors, and in- 
stead of these,"the Red, White and Blue, arrayed exactly 
as we should show them, were used as the Tory colors. 
They sold penny bouquets of cornflower for blue, spirwa 
for white, and geraniums for red. It seemed hard for 
Americans not to wear Red, White and Blue. But we 
had to satisfy ourselves with yellow violets, brown and 
the like, yellow being the old Liberal color—as on the 
back of an old Edinburg Review, and as in the button- 
holes of our ushers, when the Congregational Church of 
Massachusetts holds its annual convention in Boston :— 
{or—be it said in an aside—in the color of the buff 
breeches of the Ironsides of Cromwell. I think this is 
the historical origin of buff as a Liberal color. } ° 

Whenever a carriage with either color appeared it was 
loudly cheered. 

I observed, to my delight, that the rank and file are 
careless of modern names of parties. I asked two bright 
boys, who sold the flowers, how they voted themselves. 
Each said proudly that he wasa ‘Tory.’ 
flam about ‘Unionist.’ 

A lady asked a waiter what were the Liberal colors. 
In a Tory hotel the man did not know, but he said he 
said he would go and ask the carver. When he came back 
he said the color was ‘‘Chilly.” ‘*What is that?” said she. 
“I’m sure I don’t know, mum.” It proved that the car- 
ver had said ‘‘It’s yellow.” The man, wholly ignorant 
and equally indifferent, translated this, with a certain 
humor, perhaps, to “Chilly.” 


There was no 


Epwakp E. Hatz. 

P. 8. The Tories beat at Chester by six hundred 
votes. Mr. Yerburgh said in his speech returning thanks: 
‘Not only through the United Kingdom, but through the 
whole civilized world, the verdict of Chester has been 
awaited with breathless anxiety.” When I think of you 
in THE COMMONWEALTH office—the centre of the civilized 
world—as not even breathing in your anxiety,I am re- 
lieved to know that the Chester election isover. For me, 
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alas! [ had never heard of Mr. Yerburgh 
kett, till we saw their names yesterday. 
The reason for expecting a Liberal Victory was inter- 
esting. 
sixty-six majority, only. 
had succeeded by three hundred. 


or Baron Hul- 


But at the 


BOSTON COMMO 


At the last election, Yerburgh succeeded by | 
The year before the Liberals | 
second of | 


these two elections two or three Lundred people had been | 


‘scheduied’ for ‘corrupt practices’ and could not vote. 
This time they can, and it was hoped they would vote 
for the Liberals. But, alas, their convictions seem to 
have led them the other way. 

E. 


EK. H. 


PREHISTORIC ARIZONA. 


RELICS OF A CIVILIZATION OLDER THAN THE PHARAOHS. 


That Arizona was inhabited before the dawn of his- 
tory, and by a people, perhaps two races of people, well 
advanced inthe arts of civilization, is beyond question. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says that the traces of 
their occupancy are of the clearest and most unmistaka- 
ble character, and that while the period in which they 
possessed it and the cause and manner of their expulsion 
are shrouded in impenetrable mystery, proofs of their 
presence for perhaps thousands of years are to be found 
in caves, mounds, ruined cities, and canals which abound 
long the Salt and Gila Rivers from the point of their in- 
ception to their confluence with the Colorado. The Lit- 
tle Colorado, the Verde, and the San Pedro, also show 
many traces of a people well informed in a certain civili- 
zition, and who have fora thousand years at least been 
extinct. 

The peculiar ¢ryness of the atmosphere has hada 
wonderful effect in protecting the ancient relics from 
the ravages of time. In the mounds which are scattered 
through the country, and which represent ruined houses, 
may be found ollas filled with parched corn and beans, in 
as good a state of preservation as the day they were hid- 
den from the elements by the fcarful sandstorm that 
must have prevailed when they were buried. 

The loaves in the ash-covered ovens of Pompeil were 
preserved on the same principle. The fine sand of the 
desert must have drifted over everything, and they were 
thus preserved as the mute historians of a vanished race. 
Their erection of concrete buildings throughout the 
country shows these lost people to have been well versed 
in the consti uction of edifices adapted to the region and 
i's climatic changes. 

By far the most interesting remains of this people are 
their network of canals, which prevail through all the 
vallevs of the Territory. The longest is the one tapping 
the Gila River, which supplied with water the ancient 
city, now only marked by one standing building. This is 
the Casa Grande, about which so much has been written 
and which has excited so much interest among archmolo- 
gists during the last ten years. This canal was fifty- 
five iniles {n length and for most of the distance twenty- 
eight in width, with a depth of sixteen feet. The volume 
of water taken out of the river must have been immense, 
for it supported both the animal and vegetable life of a 
valley containing millions of acres. In places this canal 
has become filled with drifting sand, but for the most 
part its course is easily traced. 

One of the most notable specimens of these canals is 
inthe Salt River Valley and only three miles from the 
present city of Phauix. Ittaps the Salt River opposite 
Tempe, and fortwo miles runs almost parallel to that 
stream. The old head-gate is partly standing, and for 
this distance the ditch is perfectly cpen; and all that 
would be necessary todo with it to sapply the country 
with water again would be to open the head-gate by re 
moving the stones and concrete with which it is filled. 
Two miles from its head the engineers who located the 
Maricopa Canal made use of the old Aztec ditch, and _to- 
day the water runs over its pebbly bottom just as it did 
two or three thousand years ago; but how different is 
the condition of the people it supplies! The ditch was 
only nine miles in length and not so large as the one on 
the desert of the Casa Grande, but it ran through the 
heart of a city with a population of no less than 
500,000. 

For miles and miles, the mounds, in perfectly regular 
order, tell the tale of houses destroyed by the ravages of 
time and of a magnificence not excelled to-day. Lieut. 


Cushing directed his attention priucipally to excavating 
in this section during his researches §for the New Eng- 
lend Historical Society, and he was rewarded by unearth- 
ing many stone axes, vessels, and even skeletons. His 
conclusion was ‘‘that the people must have lived in the 
Stone Age, long before the infancy of the Egyptian 
civilization.” 

Phoenix was built on the ruins of this ancient city, 
hence its name; and not a month passes but ' some one 
picks up a stone knife, axe, or other relic; but they are 
dumb as to the history of their former owners. The 
only hieroglyphics the lost race have left are those on the 
painted rocks across the Salt River from Phoenix. They 
cover the mountain side for acres, and they have always 
puzzled the student and scientist. The nearest apparent 
conclusion that has been arrived at is that they tell of 
the martial exploits of their painters and area history of 
their tribal wars. 

One thing is apparent to the student of things ancient 
when he looks on these canals and ruined cities per- 
meating both this country and Mexico, and that is, that 
the civilization of Egypt was only in its infancy when 
these{people had been exterminated for centuries. 





NATURA NON SAPIENS. 





The sighing leaves wave in the breeze, 
The birds sing loud among the trees. 
Sing soft, sing low— 

My love lies sleeping! 


The running brook goes babbling on, 
The lark’s shrill song breaks in anon. 
Sing soft, sing low— 

My love lies sleeping! 


The stars, faint shining, one by one, 
Are coming with the setting sun. 
Sing soft, sing low— 
My love lies sleeping! 


The evening chimes are ringing clear, 
Oh hush! ye’ll wake my love, my dear! 
Sing soft, sing low— 

My love lies sleeping! 


hat gentle smile that does not go! 
He wakes not! ‘‘Dead,” they said? Ab, no! 
Sing soft, sing low— 
My love lies sleeping. 
Mari« A. MoLInecx. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


QUEERNESSES OF SEX. 


Whenever the deep writer or the superficial writer 
gets short of a subject, he bethinks himself to write a 
little something upon the relative merits of men and the 
demerits of women; or if himself a woman, as our Celtic 
friends might say, be reverses the order, enlarging upon 
the merits of women and the demerits of men. 

Not to descend to the invidious task of classifying 
one’s own writing, there’s nothing to deter one from stand- 
ing aside and watching the procession as it passes: men 
and women, showing in spite of themselves inherent 
characteristics of sex as they go their way, if only in 
the simplest details of manner. 

A self-elected to the Chicago convention 
recently criticized Dr. Mary Walker, who was prominent 
there, for not adopting men’s gait and manners with 
their attire. Notwithstanding her coat and silk hat and 
trousers, she looked and acted like a woman, he said. 

What would you? Women’s characteristics are born 
wth them; their clothes they choose. A woman has 
little airs and graces, or their hard cut equivalent, that 
she can never expect to escape—or if she does, so much 
the worse for her! Let her be ever so straightforward 
and intent upon her business, little womanish ways, 
passed down from Mother Eve, will be sure to assert 
themselves. 

Fancy any sort of a young man deporting himself 
after the style, let us say, of lovely Josephine Bennett in 
‘By Proxy.’ The drooping, graceful, possibly affected 
manner, the shy, appealing glance, that fit her sweet 
personality to perfection would pass for absolute idiocy 
if assumed by any sort or condition of masculine 
youth. On the other hand, picture the disgust that would 
overwhelm the beholder were a young woman to fall into 
free and easy attitudes such as are assumed by some men 
while conversing with others. A woman can only assume 
that positions partaking of the uncouth in some way 
stimulate the flow of ideas in the masculine brain. 

I have preserved, involuntarily, a picture caught in 
passing the piazza of a country club house. Both its 
subjects were gentlemen to allintents and purposes, but 
they had apparently hit upon a knotty subject for dis- 
cussion and were deep in it. Possibly they could have 
told how they tortured themselves into the attitades that 
they were enjoying, but to the casual sight they presen- 
ted a sort of Laocoon tangle of arms and legs. Perhaps 
each had planted a foot in a piazza chair and worked out 
striking variations of the elbow-on-knee and all-to- pieces 
style. Buta woman looking on could not choose but 
wonder at some men’s ideas of ease and elegance. 

Men have queer little tricks of speech that impress 
women as being amusingly formal. They are noticeable in 
office association. One man coming in will inquire, ‘‘Is 
Mr. Green in?” ‘Mr. Green is not tn, sir,” the ether will 
reply. The repetition of the name is a trifling manner- 
ism, but it would never occur to a woman to use it. 

Men are much more likely to acquire the habit of ad- 
dressing people, especially women, in the third per- 
son, than are the other sex, unconscious of the fact that 
it has atendency to set the teeth of the sensitive on edge. 
There are few tricks of speech more exasperating than 
the persisting ignoring of the second person, singular, in 
conversation. 

‘*How is Mrs. Wilde te-day?” 
suit Mrs. Wilde.” ‘‘What can I do for Mrs. Wilde?” 
and so on, until desperate Mrs. Wilde looks over her 
shoulder to see if she has adouble along, or pinches 
herself to ascertain whether she,in her proper person, 
has faded clean out. This is not wholly a masculine of- 
fense, but like pnenmonia and some other ills, it is most 
prone to choose its victims among the stronger sex. 

The habit of nodding the head in conversation is all 
femanine, and a most fatiguing habit itis. Observe two 
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women talking together in a street car. 
nods of the listener. The chances are thet a 

in nothing more than a nod, for op, senea BHC Can on 

ries the burden of the conversation oo. u rentle 
speeker will be likely to give an jj) aheid Ut the ms 
she has any especial interest in wi fs 
more emphatic she becomes, the mor, Ww 
her statements with nods. Even whe; 
simple affair she keeps up the bob of 
parently conveying what she 
words. 

There are women, to be wh 
poise to hold their heads in a dignified 
time natural position, when they ta)} 
means the rule, and it is really very 
carricature the absurd habit. 

A manis much more apt tha» 
his voice when angry. Indeed, th 
Angry Gracefully deserves a statue 
Women there be who scold vociferous!y 
but a far greater number, I think, take it 
dignation. One woman has put oa r 
goiog into a clothes-press when 
boil a: d biting a towel till she feels ¢ 
deny that she might worse 
try to keep up appearances in | If ‘ f 
per he will show it and let the world go ha 
will become apallingly dignified, and chok 
lumps in ber throat till afterwards 

A woman is subject to paralyzing 
tion on the subject of the 
On the other hand, for some reason not : 
hend, a man is dead sure, now and for 
woman of his choice holds 
him, however blameworthy her di 
seems to be a matter of complacent f-ester 
part of creation’s lords. want 

Women, unfortunately, do not share thi 
The earth has a way of 
woman’s feet, and a yawning vold is prone t 
heart, and nothing in the world can set he 
out-and-out reassuring answer to her q 
would like to put, as some humorist 
“‘Do you love me?” but, ‘‘Are you sure you « { be 
loved me if you had never seen me?” 

It may be a subtle intuition of something 
mood of the beloved that causes the div: 
in this troubled way; for, truth to tell, ama 
really and consciously in love requires 
tions to call out the assurance. Like a coug 
ment will have its hearing easily and often a 
inapposite moments, whether its possessor w 
and whether its audience smile or fr 
somewhat cruel to suggest this to the doubti: 
ing sisterhood, but really when a long ‘spe 
seals the lips of the beloved it may 
to venture the old, old question. 
heart remind him in some way all her 
does not —so much the worse for him 

To return to the surface of things 
their opinion of these men who are saying 
that a woman is more insensible to pain than 
It would not ba in the line of arg 
“Sensible to fiddlesticks!” but it would be mo 
ble than some of the proofs brought forwardt 
this remarkable theory. 

One of our smart men dismisses the 
remark that no one needs any proof | 
who has ever observed how women will bear thei 
in hot dish-water that a man’s hand: 
for an instant. It does not seem to hav 
the observer that the women of 
become by long practice jnured 
Hands that have not been accustom 
scalding water—whether the tender Hane 
the horny palms of women—enter precise) 
protest. Most of the other arguments 
are equally conviocing, and men wo 
pastime of vivisection on their hardy sis'« 
their consciences with the thought that 
will be a festive one to the victim 
theory. _ 
| ince the Queerness of Sex woule 
ume, if recorded, I may as W 
|asanother. Every observer can add 
| mentary chapters for himself. 
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AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOR. 
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God to the best characteristics of 

7 oy there seems no limit to her achieve- 
peel x pat the peculiarly diabolic character 
When, the other day, Cassandra 
: the story of the Pinkerton’s men’s progress 
- D and of the poking out of an eye 
a-point, she interrupted with an authori- 

{4 woman did that!” which fact 
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cort of incident that makes one realize the 

f 4 1 buys in blue, when, as at Wounded 
sguaws are ‘on the war-path, and defensive 
their usual lack of discrimination as to sex, 
papers bold up to holy scorn the ‘brutal 
helpless women!’ Helpless 
Hi ss tiger-cats! And if—as may God for- 
vylars should be called upon in any case like 
bead ope. and the soldier who saw his com- 

ove poked out by @ ‘helpless woman’ should, in the 
ma ity, suppress the lady by the means nearest 
cay a rifle-butt—Ciel/ How the chivalrous 
ers would ring with the murderous deed of 


te show 
e Eastern 


» ‘massacre 


vidier! 
*’* 
- 
| folk learn a little sense, and realize that 
When will folk learn that 
turo ruffians it is as ruffians and not as 
» should be dealt with, in the interests of law 
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TRANSFERRED CONSCIENCES. 


An Hypnotic Story. 





BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 

“Itis a great nuisance, certainly,” said Tom, ‘but 

there seems to be no help for it. If the Chief knew I 
had been writing, he would bounce me, sure! There are 
some old fellows in business who seem to think that 
; writing is a sort of dissipation, like horse-racing or 
|poker. Smith tried it once—he’s one of the Chief’s 
| favorites—can keep books no end. Well, he sent an | 
article to the Antartic and they published it. He was so 
| tickled that he must needs show it to the Chief.” 
| ‘What did the Chief say?” 
‘Didn't say anything. Couldn't. Six doctors worked 
lover him for twenty-four hours, and just saved him 
\from apoplexy. Smith got indefinite leave of absence. 
|He’e back now, though; too useful a fellow to lose. But 
nobody says ‘Antarctic’ to him, unless he’s spoiling for a 
fight.” 

“Ob, Tom! The Chief didn’t have apoplexy, did he?” 

‘Dida’t say he did.” 
| «But he almost did. You said it took six doctors—” 
‘“‘Doctors? Oh, well, perhaps. He was pretty mad. 
Smith went home early; the Chief told him if he ever 
wrote another article he’d discharge him.” 

“I wish you would stop telling such fibs, Tom! I 
can't tell half the time whether you’re joking or not.” 

“‘Can’t, myself! But don’t worry. 
body's finding out. 








No danger of any- 
If anybody should happen to guess 
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you didn’t see that. I sat half-way down the main aisle 
with my club—what a good time we did have!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t mix yourself up with that club, 
Mary. It’s all very well for you to be its president, but 
you talk as if you were one of the members.” 

**Well, Tam! At least, as much asI can be, and not 
be a working-girl. I suppose my work at home doesn’t 
count—that way. But I'm proud of the club, and I love 
the girls. They like me.” 

“Of course they do! Do you remember the National- 
ist meeting that we went to here? And the people who 
sat behind us and thought Dr. Hale must be an Ortho- 
dox mipvister because his church was called the South 
Congregational? ” 

“Yes. But there’s the lecturer, and we mast stop 
chattering.” 

The phenomena which the lecturer showed them 
were very familiar; they had seen them before and read 
about them scores of times. He called for volunteers 
from the audience and made them imagine themselves in 
imminent danger; or he persuaded them that they were 
great personages, and they gave themselves lofty airs in 
consequence. Some of them, at his suggestion, fancied 
themselves orators and began to address the audience in 
fluent but senseless speeches. They fought duels with 
great gravity, and the vanquished, on being informed 
that he was severely wounded, dropped to the stage with 
every expression of suffering. Then the lecturer removed 
the spell and they went back to their seats in the audi- 
ence with very sheepish faces. It wasa fine satire on 
much of human effort—all this posing and posturing 
which ended in foolishness and confusion. 


*- 

* 
» Germans bave a pretty phrase that speaks of the 
of life; and the German order of things 
u nicessity to youth of enjoying a few 
jer-years—years of sunny, harmless, irresponsible 
lage, wandering at the boy’s will which is ‘the 
Ww and thinking the thoughts of youth, which 
g, long thoughts.’ It is a pity the custom 
«good only in Germany and for youth. It would be 
s all, not, Indeed to have a wander-year, now 
were too much to ask of fate!—but to 
wander-days in every year; days in which 
jose from every habit and care and drift about, 
irresponsibility, without purpose and 

tplan. That were a true vacation. 
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e very irony of a vacation, simply to follow in 
1 green flelds, the same life that in winter one 
«between brick walls; for the weary housewife to 
ve the cares of a city house for the often more 
rsome cares of a country house; for the society 
an to array herself as frequently and as variously in 
er laces and muslins, as in winter velvets and bro- 
ides; for the temporary exlle from State street to talk 
ks with fellow-exiles on hotel piazzas, instead of in 
clad offices. There were more vacation in 
e wander-days, than in months of such make-sbifts 
‘rest. Try itsometime; when two of three days of 
oparative leisure offer themselves, peck a shawl-strap, 


eather 


uding in its contents & companionable book or so; 
select your destination by guess, from a railway time- 
‘aie, explore your new world from any stand-point your 
Whim promy 


pts; make friends with all the stray boys and 
fogs; eat your lunch wherever you find a brook to mois- 
en it withal; read your book, pervaded, as with a beni- 
With the blessed consciousness that neither objective 
mons of door-bell, no subjective reproach of work- 
mg ascience will tear, for you, the ‘tassel from the cap 
\ And ask yourself, at the end of these 
Jays, if they have not been worth all the 
‘nned and scheduled vacations you ever took in your 


f max.’ 
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assandra says I should tell the tale of the friend 
Who was so deeply possessed with the wander-spirit, 


Was likelier than not to strikea fascinating road, 
fep on until night forced her to seek out an ino; 


it, Ican put them off the track. 
bother you about it. 
conscience; I don’t suppose you'd—prevaricate—to save 
my life, let alone my place.” 


engaged?” 


Only I hope they won’t 
You've that terrible New England 


“I don’t think I could, Tom. It would be wrong and 
I should be so miserable. Oh, I hope nobody’ll ask me! 
And, Tom, if anybody asks you”—but Tom was on the 
sidewalk now, whistling ‘Ta-ra-ra, boom-de-ay.’ 
‘Tom is such a dear fellow,” Mary said to her mother 
as she went back into the house. ‘I wish he wouldn't 
romance at such a rate. Don’t you remember how 
solemnly he dec'ared to Mrs. Fitzgerald that he hardly 
knew me by sight, when she asked him if we were 
“Oh, well!” said Mrs. Pelton, ‘the engagement 
wasn’t out then—so you weren't engaged; as far as the 
rest of the world was concerned. Besides, it was none 
of Ellen Fitzgerald's business.” 
“Don't try to make me look at it that way, please! 
It makes it seem all the worse. I’d rather lie and admit 
it, like Tom, than try to pretend [ hadn’t. It’s dreadful 
to lie to other peopie, but it’s worse to lie to yourself.” 
‘‘Mary! I hope you do not think that I would lie to 
anyone! But there are certain reservations—there are 
certain privacies—if we told everything we should be at 
the mercy of the first inquisitive person who came along. 
And inquisitive people are so coarse!” 
The girl sighed, half-vexed. She had been over this 
ground so many times! Her mother was one of those 
hopelessly illogical people, who cannot see the point in 
an argument, and fancy that they reason when they only 
restate a proposition which has just been shown to be 
untenable. ‘1 can’t make you see it as I see it,” she 
said, as she went to her room. 
There was to be mind-reading, mesmerism, thought- 
transference, hypnotism—whatever one might choose to 
call it—at Tremont Temple that evening. The unfortun- 
ate lecturer had found himself stranded in Boston at the 
end of July. He had wandered through Commonwealth 
Avenue only to find the Back Bay a desert—a wilder- 
ness of uninhabited palaces, repellant in their shuttered 
magnificence. He had tramped down Columbus Avenue 
when the reflected heat from the asphalt had scorched 
bis face; he bad ridden up the Avenue in an open horse- 
car with the wind due South when the dust from the 
newly-laid pavement half-blinded and very nearly choked 
bim, and he had sauntered through it in the evening, 




















© reflection would occur that she had left her 
‘sat morning, merely for a walk, and without 
ty of settling her bill. The prompt sendisg 


“eck of @ remittance is, she says, a Philistine habit which, | 


Dit More experience in Sypsying, she hopes to 


P uk ng f gypsying, reminds me of a friend’s say- 
s | e « . , rday, that the raspberrp was a SyYpsy among 
9 ries. | nk the saying an apt one; thereis a wild 
! | nge “y individual flavor about it, that belongs to 
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eir sug- 
—— the strawberry, even in its wild 
ee certain something of the consciously con- 
— oe te its flavor; the blueberry is the homely 
» ‘*si¥or tothe city tables; the gooseberry the tart- 
may relish only at the price 
But the raspberry has a 
hat might have beep learned 
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“> aiker whose wit we 
puckery gtimace or two. 
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like Romany music, makes 





when the bicycle-riders were if their glory, and the 
negro minstrels were continnally ‘Going to see my 
darl—ing Clo!” while the ‘can’t-get-aways’ in the board- 
ing-houses sat on the front steps and gave them their 
| languid attention. It was at one of these houses that he 
nad found a room at summer prices, and he had finally 
decided to try an entertainment ‘for one night only,’ 
trusting to the floating population—which enters into 
| Boston and possesses it during the summer months—for 


| his patrons. 
Tom and Mary were in the audience. They were not 


|summer people, but Tom’s vacation was only two weeks 
|long, and it was already a thing of the past. Mary and 
her mother stayed in Boston because—‘‘Well, Boston is 
so comfortable in summer,” Mrs. Pelton said. ‘‘We 
| can’t afford to go to the first-class places, and we hate 
the second-rate’—that was Mary’s version. Besides, 
Tom was in Boston, too. They put the best face that 
they could on their restrictions and went to all the 
entertainments that they could afford. 

“Isn't it strange, Tom, to think how many different 








mortally wounded. 
cause death before I could undeceive them. 
one more experiment that I would like to try, if I can 


things we've seen here! There was Mr. Moody in the 


“T dare not tell any of my subjects that they are 
The shock might be so great as to 
There is 


flad two people who will assist me. I cannot, of course, 
tell you just what I mean ,to do—that would make it 
practically impossible for me to do anything, for I say 
very frankly that unless a subject is entirely passive, I 
have no control. And if you knew just what I meant 
to do your mind would work so actively against mine, 
that I could do nothing. But I may say this much :—I do 
not intend to take away the sense of individuality, as I 
have done in some of the cases this eyening. Nor shall 
I ask the subjects, in this case, to go through any of the 
performances that you have witnessed. I shall ask them 
a few questions, thatis all, while they are under the 
influence. It is a very interesting experiment, however, 
as I hope to show you.” 

The audience hung fire. It was getting late. 
persons in the rear seats dropped out, one by one. 
**Tom!” said Mary. 

“Well?” 

“I'd like to try it—with you. A few questions can’t 


do any harm. And there isn’t a soul here who knows 
us!” 


A few 


Tom hesitated ; but the spirit of adventure is st-ong 
in young people. Besides, he felt ‘stumped’ to do it. 
“All right!” he said. ‘‘Come on! I’m with you!” 
They went up the wide steps together, in silence: 
Tom remembered how he used to climb them at the 
Chauncy Hall exhibitions, when he was a school-b y— 
two steps forward and then one up. 

The lecturer came across the stage to meet them. ‘I 
am greatly obliged to you,” he said. Once fairly before 
the audience, he made a few passes at them and then 
turned to Mary. 

‘You are engaged to this young gentleman, are you 
not?” 

‘Certainly not, sir!” she replied. 
him a very short time. 
more—scarcely that!” 
‘‘Why, Mary!” Tom expostulated. ‘“‘What do you 
mean! You know better! You know we are!” And then 
he turned upon the lecturer. ‘*How dare you ask such 
personal questions, sir! I’ve no time to attend to you— 
I don't want to make a scene—here, Mary, come with me 
—let us get out of this.” He gave her his arm, and they 
hurried out of the building. 

‘‘What made you answer like that, Mary?” he said. 
‘Did he make you forget our engagement, or what?” 

The girl looked at him in astonishment. ‘ ‘Forget it!’ 
Of course not! Do you suppose I could forget that, you 
dear old goose? But I wasn’t going to admit it, and have 
him ask me a lot of silly questions about it before all 
those people.” 

“But, Mary,” said Tom, ‘‘that was a lie, and a lie is 
sinful.” 

“The idea of your making a fuss about it!” she re- 
joined. ‘*You must lie, sometimes—or fib a little, any- 
how.” 

Tom relapsed into horrified silence. It was the near- 
est that they had ever come to a quarrel, and their leave- 
taking that night was ot the briefest description. 

“It was so unlike Mary!” Tom thought. 

‘*How queer for Tom to make such a fuss about a 
fib!” Mary said to herself as she dropped asleep. 

“Dear me,” said the lecturer to himself, as he was get- 
ting into bed that night, ‘‘they went away under the 
influence! Whata pity! Well, it’ll wear off in time. 
And I did pretty well—out of the season, too!” He was 


“TI bave only known 
We are acquaintances, nothing 








,retniw and the working-girls’ clubs in the spring—but 


a mild little man off the stage, and all his professional 
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smartness could not quite conceal his inborn gentleness. | her sudden mendacity. There was a coolness between ‘‘Smith,” said Tom, ‘‘please keep that you 
, me ee ely 
Something happened the next morning that put the| pi = that day, and the social atmosphere was decided —— ni “ ra co-pay 1 here WAS & ring in ; 
occurrence of the previous evening entirely out of Tom’s |'Y "=P/easant. yi ww . . we oo the sarcastic cashier Smit 
It was a certain note in his morning’s mail. He “I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Risley; we liked your poses ec tres B e did — ae Q ask abont the 
took it in at the first glance. Then he read it through, | story very much—it was difficult to decide between the elon e frst prize. The Chief's « 


word for word, as if it had been Greek. Then he gave a 
great shout, crammed it into his pocket and bounced out 
of the house, leaving an untasted breakfast behind him. 

Mrs. Pelton and Mary were at the breakfast-table 
when he burst in. 

‘‘Hurrah!” he shouted, ‘‘Second prize! Might have 
been the firat! But second ‘li do. Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

‘*T am so glad, Tom!” 

**Yes, it’s very jolly. Only I must go to New York. 
They want to see ine in person. Glad it’s Saturday— 
store cleses at one. [can go this afternoon. The editor 
is very kind. He knows I’m working and he says he'll 
see me in the evening, ‘after hours’—at his own house, 
too! I can take the night train from New York and be 
back at the store on time Monday morning. The Chief 
has cleared out; left word he'd be back in a day or two. 
Lucky man! Can go off whenever he likes! Glad he’s 
out of the way, though. If he heard of my going to New 
York he’d catechize me blind. Mind, now—keep mum!” 

They made him sit down and tekea roll and a cup of 
coffee. 

“Then you can’t go with me to St. John’s to-morrow, 
can you, Tom?” said Mary, with a shade of disappoint- 
ment in her voice. 

“Don’t see how I can, if I’m in New York. Besides, 
St. John’s is closed. The service is In the basement.” 

‘*Well, there’s the Advent, we might go there—if you 
were going to be here.” 

**I don’t know that I care particularly about the ser- 
vice at the Advent.” 

“Why, Tom! You've told me ever so many times how 
much you liked it! And you said you wished you'd been 
brought up in the Church! And I’ve almost thought, 
sometimes—” 

‘Well, I do like it; ina certain way. But there’s so 
much about it that is picturesque, that half the time I 
feel like taking out my note-book and making a surrep- 
titious sketch of the choir-boys and all the rest of it—I 
know it’s irreverent, and I’m sorry. Oh, don't feel 80 
bad about it, Mary! Don’t! And just now, too, when 
everything is going along so nicely!” 

So Mary choked down her disappointment and sent 
him off with a smile—but it hurt her. 

**There’s the bell, Mary!” said her mother ; about half- 
an-hour later. ‘‘Whata mercy itis that we've got the 
dishes washed! If it’s a pediar, we don’t want anything 
—uniless it’s the blind man-—I’ll take a paper of pins— 
don’t let anybody go upstairs—take ’em into the parlor—” 
Mary was at the door by this time, and she heard her 
say: 

“Oh, Mrs. Fitzgerald! Is it you? 
way, please. I'll speak to mother.” 

‘What does Ellen Fitzgerald want to know now, I 
wonder?” Mrs. Pelton muttered to herself, as the visi- 
tor’s smooth tones reached her in a half-articulate mur- 
mur. She did not wait for Mary to call her, but slipped 
off her apron and started upstairs—their dining-room 
was in the basement—to see for herself. 

‘You're quite sure he hasn't, Mary? I don’t know 
why he should care to conceal it—it’s creditable to him, 
I'm sure. And Mr. Smith was quite certain he’d seen 
some of the manuscript on his desk. Oh, how do you do, 
Emily! I was asking Mary if Tom Risley hadn't written 
a story for ‘Head and|Heart.’” 

‘Well, she ought to know, !’m sure,” replied Mrs. 
Pelton, with a quick perception that it would be useless 
for her to deny it—Mary would flush up in such a con- 
scious manner that the secret would be out, even if she 
didn’t contradict her to her face. 

**Tom write a story! Oh, he couldn’t, Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald! And he'd have told me if he had, of course! Now 
he’s never said a word to me about it—not one word!” 

Mrs. Pelton fairly gasped. Could this be Mary? 
Well, it only showed that you could never tell what a girl 
would do, if once she got started. There was a circum- 
stantial robustness to that denial which left her weaker 
fibbing entirely in the shade. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald seemed satisfied. ‘If you say so, 
Mary, it’s so; of course,” she said. She never even 
asked Mrs. Pelton for her views on the subject, and went 
away with that crest-fallen appearance which is natural 
to a disappointed busybody. 

‘*Well, Mary!” said her mother,when they were alone. 
**You are certainly getting on! But you needn’t have told 
such a—plumper! You might have evaded the question. 
I was shocked, I declare!” 

**You don’t suppose I[’d have Tom lose his place just 
for that meddlesome woman? Mr. Smith won’t dare to 
say much to anyone in the store—I'm not afraid of him. 
It was a fib, yes; but what right had I to betray Tom’s 
secret?” 

‘You might. have gone around it—I could have manag- 
ed it better for you, if you’d ’a let me.” 

Mrs. Pelton could always find an excuse for her own 
tergiversations, but Mary's attempts in that line seemed 

very weak to her, and she was troubled and shamed at 
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first and second prizes—very difficult. We had to take a 
formal ballot, and even now—yes, we like to see our 
prize winners in person”—as Tom murmured something 
about his journey—‘‘they often end by becoming regular 
contributors, and any arrangement in that case is made 
60 much better by a personal interview.” The editor's 
volubility surprised Tom—he had always imagined an 
editor as curt and crisp. He did not realize how often 
this easy air of taking things for granted was the means 
by which the editor made less assertive peuple feel them- 
selves practically bound to do the things which he sug- 
gested—and possibly the editor scarcely realized it, him- 
self—it was his ‘way’ and it helped to make him a 
success. 

‘Oh! And one other thing!” went on the editor, 
‘*‘We hope you'll let us use your own pame, Mr. Risley. 
Pseudonyms have gone out of fashion. Beginners cling 
to them, I know. But whatis the use? Thereal name 
always comes to the surface after a while.” (Tom shud- 
dered). ‘Somebody is sure to know that you are writing 
a story, or poem, or what-not. 
article is in print, the writer announces the authorship 
himself. You'd be astonished to know how many people 
bind us to secrecy, and then tell the secret to everyone 
who'll listen tothem. We are close-mouthed—it’s a mat- 
ter of honor on our part—but our contribators—! I've 
been laboring with the gentleman who took the first 
prize—he’s in the next room; let me introduce you—on 
this very point. He’s just given me permission to use his 
name.” Tom stepped across the threshold and, asthe 
gentlemen turned towards him recognized the familiar 
face of the ‘Chief.’ 


“I see that you are acquainted with each other,” the 


editor said ;—and thea, as he noticed their embarrassment, | 


—‘*Pardon me; but I trust the meeting is an agreeable 
one?’”’ 

“Entirely so,” replied the Chief, witha grim smile. 
‘*It is merely surprise on Mr. Risley’s part—a surprise in 
which I share. May I ask what business brings you 
here, sir?” 

Tom had pulled himself together by this time—he 
realized that it was useless to dodge. ‘‘I wrote an article 
for ‘Head and Heart.’ [t took the second prize and they 
wanted to see me. Your article took the first prize, I be- 
lieve. Let me congratulate you, sir!” 

‘Thank you! do you intend to devote yourself to— 
ah—literature—exclusively; in future?” 

*‘Not if you will let me stay at the store, sir. I’ve no 
intention of throwing up my situation. The writing was 
done out of business hours—I don’t think the offlce-work 
suffered on its account.” 

‘Possibly not—possibly not. But you will suffer, 
young man, if youtrytokeep it up. It’s burning the 
candle at both ends. J’ve had enough of it. ButI had 
a little idea in my head, and I couldn’t be comfortable un- 
til 'd worked it out. Well, well, I don’t suppose I can 
say very much, under the circumstances. I'm goiag to 
have my name at the end of my article—you'd better fol- 
low my example; but that’s your own affair.” 

‘So that’s settled!” said the editor in his comfortable 
way. ‘‘And now, gentlemen, if you'll come into the sup- 
per-room, we'll have some refreshments.” 

The journey from New York to Boston—though he 
slept but little—seemed a happy dream to Tom. The 
editor had encouraged him; he had made his peace with 
the Chief; there was no need, he told himself, of Mary’s 
making herself miserable over fibs, white or black ;— 
they struck bim as something heinous now; perhaps it 
was that they were no longer necessary. And then the 
article was to appear over his own name! He realized 
that the editor was right—he never would have been sat- 
isfled not to have claimed the article as his own! 

He went from the station to the store—there was no 
time to see Mary; that must wait. The office-work 
must not be neglected—he felt himself bound in honor 
on that point. ‘‘Well, Smithie,” he said, as he entered 
the office, ‘I’ve got it.” 

Smith was ina snarl overa wretched triel-balance 
that wouldn’t come straight. ‘‘Got what?” he said. ‘‘The 
sack?” 

‘*No, second prize, ‘Htad and Heart.’ ” 

‘*What!” 

“Second prize; Chief has first.” 

Smith looked at him, fairly astonished out of his 
sulxiness. ‘Risley, what’s the matter with you? Crazy? 
Sunstruck? Drunk? But you don’t drink, I know.” 

“Mr. Risley has been sitting up too late, courting. It 
has affected his brain.” This from the cashier, who 
was inclined to sarcasm. Tom hated him. 

“But, Risley,” Smith went on, ‘‘you don’t mean to say 
that you've been trying your hand at that sort of thing! 
You've done it on the quiet, I must say! Mrs. Fitzgerald 
told me the other day that Miss Pelton told her you'd 
never written a word—you couldn't, she said. I thought 
I saw some of the stuffon your desk one day; but that 
settled me? If Miss Pelton didn’t know—” 
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of his business. 
Tom chafed and smarted as he stood at } 


his desk Whr 
should Mary have told such a story? |; was te tes 
taste, anyhow. And now she would have to take thes 
since the article was to be signed with mn ¥ 
And nobody would believe that she had not &: ve — 
Somehow a lie on her part seemed part larly ats 
cious. It was monstrous—almost uncanny Hl ra 
lies had never bothered him, but he had always uw... ; 
her trathful; and he found it unpleasant to ¢) oy = : 
wise. To be sure, he virtually invited her to gp. ~a little 
But it was only anevasion that he had tho ght of — 
sueh a ‘corker’ as this! And then he couldo’t ha. 


up; all lying seemed worse to him lately. Bot: 
that her lie—it was more than a fib—wo \ 
in a series of explanations, all more or lexs ¢; 

was what vexed him most of all. It 
bore! Then he remembered 
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mcnt Temple. Could it be the beginuing o! tal a 
ation? It was so unlike Mary! 
He had a bad day of it; swinging from ang P 
prehension and pity, and then back again. One thing be. 
| came clear to him—he must see Mary us soon as pos 
There must be some explanation; perhaps §; 
| ed. 
| Whenat last he found himself at Mrs, Pelt 
| tried to put on a cheerful expression. Mary opene 
|door, ‘Well, Tom!” 
“Oh! I’ve had a capital time! Who do you s 


| took the first prize? The Chief!” 

‘Really, Tom?” 

‘“‘Honor bright. Just think”—as Mrs. Pelton 
into the room—‘‘that the Chief should try his hand at i: 
I met him at the editor’s. My heart came up into my 
mouth or went down into my boots—I don't know whi 
—when I sawhim there. But he came around ver 
soon; we were both in the same boat, you see. A: 
the article is coming out over my own name. Oh, by th: 
way, Mary! Smith told me sucha yarn this morning 
He said that Mrs. Fitzgerald told him that you t 
I’d pever written anything—that I couldn't! [ dids 
mean you to tell such a bouncer as that! Couldo’t 7 
manage her without it?” 

‘I told Mrs. Fitzgerald such a story! Why, Tom! 
didn’t! IT haven’t seen Mrs. Fitzgerald since youw 
here, Saturday! What frightful story-tellers you mu 
be in the office !” 

‘Well, I thought you couldn’t! It was one of Smith’ 
jokes; he thinks that sort of thing is funny. I've been 
worrying over it all day; serves me right for thinking 
such a thing of you.” 

Mrs. Pelton was dumbfounded. She tried to explain 
—to say something—anything; but she could only ga 


cawe 
; 


She could not endureit,so she left the room. Tom 
stayed pretty late. He was in the highest spirits. He 
told Mary all that the editor had said to him; they 


laughed over the discovery of the Chief, and they ou 
literary air-castles without number. They were bidding 
each other good-bye at the door, when Mrs. Pelton called 
from the head of the stairs: ‘‘Mary, I wish you'd see if 
the cat isn’tin the back upper chamber; you're yo 
thanIam. Tom will excuse you.” And as Mary started 
up stairs she went on:—‘‘Did you have a4 nice mee 
New York, Tom? [I wanted to hear about it, but [ get 
sleepy, evenings.” And thea Mary being well past or 
she ran down stairs snd caught him by thearm ft 
started at the terror in her face. 

“Oh, my poor child!” she said. ‘‘Mrs. Fitzgerac wv 
here on Saturday. She did tell her—what Mr. Smith to" 
you. And now she denies it! Oh, she musi be crazy 
She'd never tell such stupid lies if she wasn’ 
before she comes down, Tom! Oh, I do n't know what 


ynover 


Go away 


do! And I knew the cat wasn’t up stairs; | lo ke i = 
down cellar, myself! To think J should have to® sot c 
She's coming—go away—quick!” She fairly pushes 8” 
out and shut the door behind him. A 

“The cat isn’t there, mother”; said Mary, comi 
down. ‘*Why, where’s Tom?” ; a 

“I said good-bye for you, dear. It’s late, ane I sm 


very tired.” 

But Mary wondered at Tom's hasty depaturt: 
wasn’t like him. She would show proper resss\" 
when he called again. And then, with a c 
certainty that she could make Tom very miserao’ 
happy, as she chose, she went to sleep. 


started down tows 
Tom’s heart was heavy when he startce 


the next morning. His eyes were heavy, — gine 
slept but little during the night. It was qe rit net Mis 
him that this was a case for medical treatmen®, © 


a 
for be bad 


ene and he hardly 
Pelton had said nothing about s doctor snd BS 
dared to call one in on his own respons! sane well, sad 
such a proceeding must have Mary's sanction © 


Aby suggestion Ss 
that was °° 


who was to ask her for it? 
thing would either alarm or anger ber, 8°" 
avoided at all hazards. 
circle of conjecture, doubt, suggestio”, 


- 

alliing over te 
He was travelling © all 
hope, despa! 
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m sick at heart ever since he left | 
hed him on the shoulder. He 


jump when his nerves are all 


meone tou 





nan can 


3 . ne etartled, sit, I beg,” said a voice which he 
s vive. and as he turned to look at the 
= , w it was the lecturer who had held forth at 
+ Ten rom stared at him stupidly. 
«a few moments, sir? I—I wish to 
tam afraid—you look disturbed, sir. Possi- 
Would you mind coming to my room 
There is something I wish | 


noments? 
a i i him, willingly enough, to his room tn | 
poet tory ack. He was glad of anything that | 
_ sal te Oe liversion, however slight; he was very 
ao f king rhe lecturer gave him the one chair 
. i seated himself upon the bed. The sun 
heating in at the open window and the room hada 

- air, as thoagh it had never been occupied 

erson for a sufficient length of time to 
vate and domestic. 

» sorry that I offended you that night at 
very sorry My name is Means— 
Means, hypnotist and mind-reader. Let me 
ird: it says ‘Professor,’ you see; but that 

ierely in the way of business.” 

ined his own name. 
yh. thank you, Mr. Risley! 

es; but Iam glad to know yours. 


indeed. 


we t ay iS 


We seldom ask our sub- 

I trust 
ar me any fll will?” 

N no! So much has happened since then, that 

t forgotten all about it. If that is all”—he 

Pardon me—but the 

I have 


No, there is something else. 
sdy who was with you—tis she quite well? 


- 
asking. 


seems to be a certain disturbance,” Tom began 


reasons for 


There 


_and then he turned quickly upon the lecturer. ‘Was 

r wretched hocus-pocus that has caused us all this 
ible? Tell me, and be quick about it!” 

Excuse me, Mr. Risley—you are ratherwarm. That 


1s what I wished to explain. It was scarcely my fault, 
‘The lady shows a marked change in 


mental—I might say, moral—characteristics, does 


as 1 Willi See 


She certainly does,” said Tom. 
ler regard for the truth has always been especially 
irked —so strained as to be almost morbid; has it not? 


find a change in this, of late?” 
Yes, most decidedly.” 
lamso sorry; it was most unfortunate. 


I But do 
‘de alarmed, sir; it is only temporary. 


You have no 
‘then, as to what was the nature of the experiment 
thst | was about to try at Tremont Temple?” 


My ideas on that matter are very hazy, at least.’’ 
lt was something of the nature of thought-trans- 
eoce. It involved hypnotism, yes. As a rule, our 
eiperiments require only two persons; the operator, as 
we Might style him (myself, in this case), and the subject, 
Tpercipient. In your case—yours and the lady’s—there 
r ) subjects, and I operated upon you both. I 
e lady's most marked trait of character to pass 
i,and—the reverse. Of course, I should 
have removed the influence when I had finished the 


experiment, if it had not been for your sudden departure. 
I can remove it in your case by the usual methods and I 
“au be giad Lo wait upon the lady for the same purpose. 
But I think it will not be necessary. You will tell her, 
f course, and I think that impression will be sufficient 
remove the other. Permit me!” He made a few 
passes ‘You are free.” 
Tom stared at him. ‘“You—you are quite sure you 
‘re not in league with the devil?” he blurted out. ‘*How 
i tell that she was so absolutely truthful and 
‘iat I was such a—liar?” 
“I hat,” said the lecturer, with an air of professional 
7 ‘a part of my business. I wish you guod- 
2 ‘ey were married at the Church of the Advent in 
‘tober. It was a very pleasant wedding. Mary insisted 


‘invitation should be sent to Mr. Canfield Z. 
e could not be found at the boarding-house. 
y said that he had left the city. The Chief 
y the bride. It is ramored that they may move 
rk Head and Heart’ needs an assistant 
toe Chief is said to have an interest in the 


mas Risley is as great a stickler for the 
‘s ever; she regards her hypnotic experience 
atfal Gream, and declares that she cannot rid 
: ae ace of moral responsibility for it—at least, 

ar y) ‘elding up her will into another mortal’s 

~ '® SQ careful in his assertions that she 
¢ _ never passed out of the power of the 
he on boa 0 Mrs. Pelton has been known to hesitate, 
. he Aran the opportune thing. Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
lemon thom pate a 7 elaborate and careful expla- 
1s mentioned, ead and sighs whenever the subject 


= Kows!” she says, 
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A SLEEP SONG. 
BY IRENE NOBLE. 
Willow, where the rushes grow, 
Softly swishing, softly swaying, 
Sing a music sweet and low, 


While the breezes round you playing 
Gently come—gently go. 


7 








| Englishman whom he hunts down only to pardon after 
| all is entitled to divide the honors with Pinkerton. 
| for that matter, any one of half-a-dozen of the charac- 
| ters would be ‘hero’ enough for the ordinary ‘detective 
story. 


As 


There is something truly kaleidscopic in the changes 


of scene from America to France, England and the isles 
of the sea, and back again; and the interest keeps the 


reader ’s attention to the end. 


Wind that in the trees doth blow 
With a sweet seductive sighing, 
Sing a lullaby you know, 
Dreamful as the shadows flying, 
Something soft—something slow. 


River, as you onward flow 
Crooning songs of no man’s making, 
Let me ever seawards go 
With no thought of sad awaking, 
Even now—even so. 
Good Words. 





A SUMMER WOOING. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


The wind went wooing the rose, 
For the rose was fair. 
How the rough wind won her, who knows? 
But he left her there. 
Far away from her grave he blows: 
Does the free wind care? 
Lippincott's. 


LITERATURE. 





THE WRECKER. By Robert Louls Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Illustrated by William Hole and W. L. Metcalf. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


There is a story told of a writer who, on being asked 
to write a book and to throw plenty of incident into it, 
complied with the request by ‘boiling down’ a number of 
sensational romances into a chapter apiece; constructing 
from them a story that re-peopled several insane asylums 
and struck even the publisher aghast. 
‘The Wrecker’ brings this story to mind, save that the 
main point of the comparison must be omitted, for the 
plot is original. In the Epilogue—it is a reviewer's privi- 
lege to begin at the end—the method of the story is 
defended, though any reader would be glad to take the 
rather deliberate opening without asking for apologies. 
The authors practically admit that ‘The Wrecker’ is a 
dime novel on a large scale, but their art has made the 
book something quite different from a shilling shocker; 
the characters are men and women, not mere lay figures, 
while the interest is vivid and the ianguage is picturesque. 
The seamy side of life has furnished Mr. Stevenson 
with material for anumber of his books, and the seamy 
side is glaringly conspicuous in ‘The Wrecker.’ From 
the commercial college in which the hero gets his busi- 
ness training—a commercial college which may be the 
type, but certainly seems like the exception—all through 
the ‘deals’ and ‘booms’ of Pinkerton the irrepressible, the 
glimpses of the slums of San Francisco and of Sydney, 
up to the wholesale murder on board the ‘Flying Scud,’ 
the ugliness of existence is set forth as it could only be 
by one whose nature reyels in its beauty. There is at 
times a suggestion of morbidness in this—that an artistic 
nature should dislike much that goes by the name of ‘bus- 
iness,’ is natural enough, but the onslaught of Mr. Stev- 
enson is so savage that it sends the reader to making 
apologies for Philistia. Was ita sudden misgiving of 


in this general criticism upon writers? ‘Those who 
dwell in clubs and studios may paint excellent pictures or 
write enchanting novels. There is one thing that they 
should not do: they should pass no judgment on man’s 
destiny, for it is a thing with which they ure unacquaint- 
ed. Their own life isan excrescence of the moment, 
doomed, in the vicissitude of history, to pass and disap- 
pear; the eternal life of man, spent under sun and rain 


changed since the beginning.” 

That Mr. Stevenson is ‘‘Dower’d with the hate 
of hate, the scorn of scorn” may be admitted; is ‘‘The 
love of love” his portion also? 


strictly logical process that bows his blackguards out at 
the same time that it forgives them. 


tion. 
American Hustler; weak 
true to honor as he understands it, loyal to his friend 


THE 


escape from 


Mr. Stevenson’s or of his collaborator that finds voice 


and in rude physical efiort, lies upon one side, scarce 


Kipling has shown the 
seamy side, too; yet his blackguards wins one’s sympa- 
thy, while the offences of Stevenson’s are condoned by a 


,It would be unkind to any possible reader to give 
here, in all the flatness of condensation, a summary of 
the plot of ‘The Wrecker,’ the mystery and its final solu- 
‘Pinkerton’ is an admirable study of the Great 
in his sense of honesty, yet 


whose money he imperils in his schemes with the same 
recklessness that he imperils his own; a nature as sensi- 
tive as it is weak; good-hearted but practically mad- 
dened by the modern scramble for money. Dodd, who 
tells the story to a friend whom he meets at Tai-o-hae in 
the Marquesas Islands—and if the ‘yarn’ was spun in one 
night, the night must have been a long one—though 





MISS BRADDON’S LATEST. 


VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. B. Braddon. 
Harper & Brothers. 


An evening’s flirtation, a quarrel, a sudden stab, an 

immediate punishment; then a slowly- 

gathering retribution that makes the slayer’s life 

wretched at times even in his happy love, that separates 

him from his wife when she learns the secret, and that 

relents—if it can be called relenting—only to recall him 

to her when she is stricken with death—this, briefly, is 

the story of ‘The Venetians.’ 

Readers who insist on ‘a good ending,’ even though it 

violate common-sense as well as art, are respectfully 

warned away from ‘The Venetians;’ those who are will- 

ing to accept a reasonably truthful picture of life as it is 
will find the book interesting and by no means as 
gloomy as the summary given above might seem to 
imply. 

The book is a good specimen of the average English 
novel; not specially original in plot or incident and 
containing few surprises for the hardened novel-reader, 

but put together in a workmanlike fashion in fair if not 
impeccable English and with rather more opportune 
events than modern ‘realism’ would warrant—thougr 
the opportuneness never becomes absurd. There are 
touches here and there which make an American won- 
der alittle. Is it ‘English, you know!’ for a (presum- 
ably) well-bred girl to use such a word as ‘slut’ in 
familiar, friendly conversation? Is ‘Miss Champer- 
nownes’ rather than ‘Misses Champernowne’ the correct 
usage in England? Why must genteel poverty feel the 
damp ground through ‘cheap satin slippers?” Are 
rubbers—gums—goloshes either unknown or fabulously 
expensive in England? 

The caste spirit, which permits snobbishness on one 
side and inculcates meek subservience on the other— 
Eve’s acknowledgment that she was a ‘‘detrimental” 
and her mother-in-law’s reply, made in perfect good 
faith and friendliness, ‘‘It was not you, Eve, only your 
people,” is a case in point, though it might be possible 
to cite stronger ones—gives an American a renewed 
sense of the charms of a democracy; though ‘‘a Colorado 
miner,” according to Miss Braddon’s hero, is in the 
habit of using arms against unarmed men. 

It is, of course, the author’s privilege to prefer 
Rogers’s description of Venice to those of Byron, 
Dickens and Howells; but it is cruel, as well as severe, 
to bracket the last two names in such a phrase as ‘‘the 
gush of Dickens and Howells,” though the sting is 
modified by an appreciative reference to ‘those little 
books of Howells’s and his contemporaries, which seem 
specially invented for the traveller in fair conntries, 
light, portable, dainty Ito touch, and gracious to look 
upon, and emimently proper.” 

The electric-blue binding js appropriately decorated 
with dagger and mask. 


New York: 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These stories are told in a simple, readable style, well 
adapted for young people, and the outlines of English 
history are given clearly, without that dryness which is 
the usual fault of compendiums. There is, perhaps, 
rather too great reliance on the old traditions on the part 
of the author—whose name is not giyen—and all criticism 
of England as a nation is omitted. The Age of Elizabeth 
is eulogized in the old-fashioned way, Elizabeth figuring 
as ‘Good Queen Bess.’ It might seem that as these 
stories are ‘for young Americans,’ four or five pages ‘of 
letter-press out of seven hundred and seventy-four is 
rather scanty measure for an account of the American 
War of Independence. 

The book is English in tone throughout, ‘we’ always 
pieaning England, and the statement is made that Frank- 
lin was sent as ‘ambassador’ to France; but the United 
States sends ministers, not ambassadors, there being no 
personal sovereign for an ambassador to represent. 

The poetical selections are appropriate, the illustra- 
tions are good, there is a table of dates and another for 
the pronounciation of proper names, and the pretty bind- 
ing in brown linen, with its suitable designs in red, blue 
and gold, is in excellent taste. 





’ NEW EOOKS. 


A CLUSTER OF PEARLS. Compiled By W. A. Ne 
M.D. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, = ee 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT. By Reuen Thomas. ? 
rop Company. Price, $1.00. Boston: D. Loth- 


THE HAND OF DESTINY. By Ossip 8chubin. Transl ted b 
Neary A. Robinson. No. 2, The Fair Li ‘ 4 J 
Worthington Co. Price, 25c. ‘ sceey. Sow Terk: 











avowedly the hero, sinks to the second place; unless the 


PrRay YOU, SIR, WHOSE DAUGHTEK? By Hel 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. Price, Soc.” ooetenes 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH noe DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


DENVER, - - 





REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





AN AMERICAN STONEHE 


NGE, 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Far up on these abandoned mountain farms 
Now drifting back to forest wilds again, 

The long, gray walls extend their clasping arms, 
Pathetic monuments of vanished men. 


Serpents in stone, they wind o'er hill and dell 
Mid orchards long deserted, flelds unshorn; 
The crumbling fragments resting where they fell 


Forgotten, worthless to a race new-born. 


Nearer than stones of storied Saxon name 

These speechless relics to our hearts should come, 
No tojler for a priest’s or monarch’s fame, 

This farmer lived and died to shape a home. 


What days of lonely toil he undertook! 
What years of iron labor; and for what? 

To yield the chipmunk one more secret nook, 
The gliding snake one more sequestered spot. 


So little time on earth; so much to do; 

Yet ail that waste of weary, tull-worn hands! 
Life came and went; the patient task is through; 
The men are gone, the idle structure stands. 


New England Mayazine. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


At the quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Meehanic Association, held In Russell Hall, Wednes- 
day afternoon, President O. M. Wentworth made an 
interesting statement concerning the coming exhibition. 
The space, he said, is being rapidly taken, and at the 
present time nearly all the lower floors of the great build- 
ing have been assigned to exhibitors, and only the galler- 
ies are left. This easy disposition of space is unexampled 
in the history of the society. In 1890, when the demand 
for space was so great that the halls were overcrowded, 
there had been nothing like the demand on the part of ex- 
hibitors that there is this year so long before the time for 
holding the fair. Many of the exhibits are to be taken 
fiom Boston to the Columbian Exposition, so the people 
of New England will have an opportunity to judge of 
their merits before they are seen in Chicago. President 
Wentworth said that all these things indicate that the 
coming exhibition of the Association will be the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 

The following named gentlemen were elected members : 
Samuel Cabot, John A. Fish, Lewis 8. Swift, Eugene R. 
Holt, Charles W. Holtzer and A. O. Very. Honorary 
members were elected as follows: Ex-Governor William 
Claflin, ex-Governor John Q. A. Brackett, Governor 
William E. Russell and Professor Elihu Thomson. 

The secretary reported the death of the following- 
named members since the last quarterly meeting: 
Frederick H. Tarbox, William Darton, Samuel C. Not- 
tage, John L. Whiting, Stephen H. Widden and Robert 
M. Gow. 


OLD SOUTH LECTURKS, 


The firstlecture in the Old South course this season 


| material like ivory. 
| handsome folder 
| 

| well as 





| Frances E. 
will be given on Wednesday afternoon by Professor | General Lew Wallace, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. _ 


the time of the Conquest by Cortes; II. English aa % 


‘tions in America during the century following the Dis- 


covery by Columbus. The competition for these prizes 
is open to all who have graduated from the Boston High 
Schools (including the Latin Schools) in 1891 and 1892. 
Forty dollars will be awarded for the best essay on each 
of the subjects named and twenty-five dollars for 
the second best—making in all four prizes. Competitors 
may write on both subjects if they wish, but no one can 
receive more than one prize. The essays must be sent 
between January 1 and 31, 1893, to the Committee on 
Old South Prizes, Old South Meeting House. 


THE THEATRES. 





Monday night will be the first time ina Sammer sea- 
son that the fiftieth consecutive performance of an opera 
has been celebrated in the theatre where its initial pre- 
sentation occurred. Even in New York such an event is 


almost unknown. Atthe Tremont Theatre, great prep- 
arations have been made for this event, which takes 


place Monday evening. A ‘Jubilee’ programme has been 
prepared for the promenades by Mr. Wendelschaefer ; 
the ices will have especially delicate 
sion and will be served with extra grace,if that were 
by Mr. Childs’s corps of waitresses, and all 
ladies will receive as a souvenir a portrait, (not a photo- 
graph of theordinary kind but a carbon picture bya 
new and unique process) of Miss Hall, upon translucent 
The portrait will be enclosed in a 
and will be a beautiful ornament as 
remembrance of this happy occasion. 


flavors for the occa- 


possible, 


a lasting 


|For this celebration (and during the week) many new 
| features will be 


introduced, the grateful refreshments 
-o the ladies in the intermission, and the delightfal 
promenades being retained. Miss Pauline Hall will 
a bright new song written by C. M. S. McLellan and 
composed by Edgar Stillman Kelley. Mr. Fred. Solo- 
mon has a budget of new stanzas for his songs and 
Jacques Krager will sing the Jadge’s song im Act 1, for 
the first time. The Daly Sisters have a new dance and 
other new features. 

On Monday next, ‘By 
month at the Museum, 
productions can boast. 


Proxy’ will begin its second 
with a record that few summer 
In the face of hot and otherwise 
disagreeable weather and an unusual number of counter- 


| attractions, it has steadily held more than its own and 


the patronage has been growing ever since Mr. Mathews’s 
excellent company made its first appearance before a 
Boston public. This bas been due partly to the fact that 
‘By Proxy’ is a charming play, admirably written and 
presentedtjand also because the managers have unceasingly 
endeavored to make such changes as in their judg- 
ment would improve the comedy. On Monday evening, 
there will be a new feature in the first appearance of Miss 
Leonora Bradley, a regular member of the company but 
who has never been seen in the cast. She will play Olga 
Claremont. On the occasion of this production, which 
will be the fiftieth presentation of the comedy, Manager 
Edward Taylor will transform his stage into a veritable 
flower garden in the last scene, filling the lawn with 
potted plants and other floral decorations. The engage- 
ment of ‘By Proxy’ will continue until the 15th of August, 
and there is every indication that the closing weeks will 
see even larger business. The promenade concerts, 
which have always been a feature of summer engage- 
ments at the Museum, are this season more popular than 
ever. Mr. George Purdy’s excellent orchestra gives a 








more. As will be seen, this issue is a wo, 
as was the August Arena for 1891. Fu 
of Mrs. Livermore and May Wright Svw, 
containing four portraits of contributors inucow | 
Clab symposium are features of this 
The August Popular Science Mont} J \ 
Co.,) is full of strong names and exce 
E. S. Morse leads off with a 
scientific way of dealing with crim nals 
‘Natural Selection and Crime.’ Dr. An 
continues his record of the astonis 
throu gh which science has hadto mak, 
Geography as his special topic. Lord Ra 
ill describes ‘The Diamond Industry 
with illustrations, telling the pr 
dug and washed, and what extraordinary 
taken against theft. Herbert Spencer's ar: 
ity’ is an ethical study on this virtue as 
failed to appear among various peoples 
in the philosopher's most trenchant sty|: 
American indastries is continued wit 
history of the 5‘Manufacture of Boots 
George A. Rich, which ig copiously illust 
seventh of his ‘Lessons from the Census 
Wright traces the changing average of 
ily and of inmates toa 
gives some ‘Historical Notes on the Gol 
the absurd claims that were made for gold 
in the times of the alchemists. 


practical s 


how 


dwelling Py 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s for A 
adelphis), isentitled ‘The 
nette H. Walworth. It depicts 
the strength of an old family feud that draws 


Martlet Sea 


With rea 


| sufficient of love, misunderstanding and stra}: 


| ship to make a striking tale. 


sing }ty the Journalistic Series, 


The 
John A. Cock: 
‘The Newspaper of the Future’ in a way that 
to attract attention. Edgar Allen Poe, w 
known interest and place in this branch of at 
sures his grasp on the subject, contributes to the A 
Series, this month, a paper on ‘Intercollegiate F 
Mrs. J. K. Wetherill deals a pointed 
about the need of ‘A Professional 
partment called ‘As it Seems’ discusses th: 
timent wasted on prisoners tothe forge! 
honest poor, and the distinc! 
and a Wobbler. There are short (illustrated 
Lorimer StodJjard and Frederic M. Bird. 1 
the number is contributed by Louise Chand! Mi 
Clinton Scollard and Irene Putnam. 


nove s 


fparagra 
*laindeale: 


ion betweer 


have nearly! 


Shorthand 


other 


S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, 
issue ‘A Phrase Book of Eceletic 
J. G. Cross, M. A., author of 
shorthand, which have met with a large sale. 1 
promises to be of great value to the shorthand st 
well as to the practical reporter, as it contains 
of the most frequent cccurring and usefu ses, writ 
tep in the briefest aud most legible manner 


several 


A recent article in Blackwood’s Magazi! attacking 
social conditions in America, is to be answer t 
North American Review for August, 
the title of whose paper is ‘The Point of View 

The new serial, ‘Barbara Merivale,’ 
namber of Cassell’s Family Magazine. Following 
an amusing paper called ‘Our Belongings: | 
showing with paper and pencil the boy is 
the man. ‘T he Dcctor’s Blunder’ is an exciting s! 


by Ga Hat 


opens e Augus 


by : 
programme of the very best selections prior to each | three chapters, which is followed by & 


performance. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy which opened in 
the July Arena is attracting general interest among lovers 
of Shakespearean literature. The August Arena contains | 
an argument in favor of Lord Bacon. During this dis- | 
cussion the most eminent Shakespearean scholars will be 
heard pro and con. Among the other ‘contributions of 
interest in the August Arena is a political symposium, to 
which Gail Hamilton, U. S. Senator James H. Kyle, Con- 
gressmen Geo. Fred Williams and Wm. T. Ellis con- 
tribute. 
A. Livermore, ‘Twenty-five Years on the Platform’; 
Willard, ‘The Coming Brotherhood’; Mrs. 
‘The Chain of the Last Slave’; 


Edward S. Morse, on ‘What Men Knew of the World | Mrs. Frances E. Russell, ‘A Historical Sketch of Dress 


before Columbus.’ This will be followed, 


on successive | Reform in the United States’; 


Wednesday afternoons, by lectures on the following at- | 


tractive subjects: Leif Eikson and the Northmen; Marco 
Polo and his Book; The Story of Columbus; Americus 


Vespucius and the Early Books about America; Cortes | 


and Pizarro; De Soto and Ponce de Leon; Spain, France 
and England in America. 
are furnished to all young people under twenty, applying 
in their own handwriting to the Directors of the Old 


Free tickets for the course | 


South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston, and | 


enclosing stamp. Free tickets are also given to teach- 
ers. A limited number of tickets are sold to adults. 
The subjects for the Old South prizes this year are: 


‘Ellen M. 


Mrs. B. F. Underwood, 
‘A Woman’s Case’ (a story); Helen H. Gardener, ‘The 
Danger of an Irresponsible Educated Class in a Republic’; 
and Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘A Rare Letter by Mrs. 
Browning.’ Mr. Flower contributes a discriminating 
paper, entitled ‘An Idealistic Dreamer who Sings in a 
Minor Key.’ A symposium on Women’s Clubs is a most 
important discussion of this interesting subject that has 
ever appeared in print. Among the contributors are 
May Wright Sewall, president of the Woman’s Council 
of America, Kate Gannett Wells, Hester M. Poole, Mary 
E. Mumford, Annah Robinson Watson, Katherine Nobles, 
Mitchell, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mary E. 


The Native Races of Mexico, and their Civilization at Boyce, Louise Chandler Moulton, and Mary A. Liver- 


Other leading papers are contributed by Mary ‘ial Wome Rule.’ 


| 
} 


| 
| 


beers 


pen of John Stuart Blackie, called ‘A La) oe 
It may be said by way of expianat : 
Boat of Garten isthe name of a smal! villag . 
ness Railway, famous for the beauty of 

‘Pickings from the Prairie,’ gives au Englis 
lriences while roughing it Northwestera anda, 
| Lover of Natare’ is a sketch of the life of Miss Maria 
North, whose autobiography, Recollections 


La 


| Life,’ is as well known in America 4s in Engia 


Paris and London fashion letters are & 
suggestive as usual and there isa full 
Gatherer. 

The Duke of Argyll contributes to ,th 
can Review fer August a paper entitled ‘hnz 
He seeks to establish in the a! 
the principles of secession and the 
Union as fought out in America are 
Irish question. 

Walter Blackburn Harte contribat et 
Homemaker Magazine a pretty little shor > 
most unexpected ending. It is called ‘A | 
Knight Errant.’ 

The frontispiece of the Magazine 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. gg? . 
many a frame to hang in the music-re gto hes 
lady and also the young men re aders 0 


t 


of Art f ’ a 


will 


It isa photogravure from 4 painting a el {ustriso 
Spinet,’ by R. Poetzelberger, 4 Tisits es Ne ‘ . 

painter. The opening paper of the « illustrations is ® 
‘New Gallery’ exhibition, and ‘wpe ae whose thougnt- 
portrait by George Watts of Walter - che Atlantic. 4 


ful facets not unknown 02 this side of ¢ 
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from Guido Reni’s ‘The Youthful 
John’ is one of the attractions of 
ue 4 very interesting paper by Cosmo Monk- 
ve raatile and delightful painter, Alfred 
, ri strated and gives an excellent idea of 
riety t nis work. A special featare of the number 
Me » Watt's poem on Ellen Terry as ‘Queen Kathe- 
portrait of the popular English 
merican readers are here introduced to 
der Straeten, the sculptor de fantaisie, and 
« work that are given do not belie his 
name given him by bis compatriots. Pro- 
+t Herkomer gives the second of his papers 
to which he adds a portrait of himself by 
‘[Ilostrated Note-book’ is particularly full 

) are the general notes. 


nage engray ing 
- ~ 
+ riat Embraciog St 
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ts fall-page 


k ' f 


’ 
ul 


Ss. 8S. McClure, one of the pioneers in 
syndicate business, is about to publish a 
h will be unique in some of its features 
has for years been formulating the plan of 
no announce- 
that the an- 
that he ‘thas 


he 


has been 
g appearance. And 
made, he declares 


but until now there 


f ite nendil 


now 

has been 
‘al plans.” 

vd will contribute to the August Cen- 
on the sailor life of Gloucester Harbor, il- 

his 


: Coxe 


y an aruick 
i with reproductions ,of four of 


rate own 


sve Thanet, who from long residence in the West, 
gly familiar with its many phases of life, has 
Stories of A Western Town,’ ‘The Beset- 
‘Kart Lieders’ in the Fiction Number (August) of 
The chief character is a humorously-pathetic 
nan furniture maker. The illustrations by A. B® 
tare, as is all of bis work, marked by unusual fide_ty 
the saggestion of character. 


x 


4y ethical stady on ‘Veracity,’ by Herbert Spencer, is 


wnoog the contents of the August Popular Science 


ir Litte Men and Women for August, (D. Lothrop 
ves the boys a hint which they will understand in 


What the Brook Saw.’ Joker, the clever monkey, mets 
emarkably clever relatives, and ‘What Spoiled the 
k's Auction,’ ‘A Little Builder,’ ‘The Plague of 
A Boy and AGirl,’ ‘Talks by Queer Folks,’ 
by Understand?’ ‘The 'Tally-ho Jaunt,’ are among 
right stories by bright writers, who with the clever 
lp to make this publication one of the best and 

g voys’ and girls’ magazine ever issued. 
rd paper of James Russell Lowell's series on 
iglish Dramatists, now being published in Har- 
rs Magazine, is devoted to John Webster, and appears 


August number. It includes an interesting consid- 
the qualities of the highest forms of dramatic 
struction, and also an analysis of one or two of 


ster's tragedies. 


¥ 
Am 
\f 
i 


a) 


s 


far as a first edition is concerned, Mr. Stevenson’s 

The Wrecker’ has been successful in England. It 
pablshed on June 29, and by July 2, the large edi- 
h Was exhausted. 


T 
i 


‘be Convict Ship’ is the title of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
completed book. Enthusiastic friends say it is the 
est story he has yet written. 


Prof 


Ist 


David P. Todd, of Amherst College, describes 

August Century an ascent of Fuji-san, the sacred 
‘ain of Japan. His expedition was one of several 
Have been made possible by the bequest of a 
y and eccentric Boston gentleman, who left a for- 
f $200,000 to a Board of Trustees, with discretion- 
power to employ it in establishing and maintaining 
- jeomical observatory on some mountain peak. 
, aan 's DOW Managed by the Harvard College Ob- 
: “tory, and experimental researeh has been conducted 
igh altitudes In different parts of the globe in order 

‘ow the precise mature of the improved conditions of 


n nd ty ) _ s 
a. “be vo ascertain the best location for the mount- 
ST Vatory. 


Mr. } 


aith 


*. Stevenson's historical work on Samoa 


 Btovense is pub- 
Haries Scribner’s Sons. 


+ The book is entirely 
7 me exception of the chapter describing a ship- 
parsed — the author allowed his friend, Mr. Henly, to 
aoe oe National Observer. “The latest news 
nt ames, says The Bookman, ‘‘is that Mr. Steven- 

‘2 Splendid health.’ Besides ‘David Balfour’ he 


er novel 
ay: Hove! near completion, which is to be called 
‘ue rearl Fishers. 


An 
Weekly 


by 
ew. with 


reck 


iis 


“85 Anoth 
imp tent article in the current number of Harper’s 
on ee on the Great Lakes,’ by 
po M. Carden, U.S.R.M., with numerous 
ites dunaitn cee R. Seidmore contributes an 
from phos, rire t Of the Alaska glaciers, illustrated 
pad, nce The recent disastrous fire at St. 
trated. iaeee is *ppropriately treated and {ilus- 
the strike at oe article, with illustrations, on 
t ths late Gr “ad; @ biographical sketch and por- 

yrus W. Field: an illustrated article on 


her farm: g 
ina }and a num 
tractive featares erous other timely and at- 
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Nenant Gor 
— 
*Sirat) 08 


iver 
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olume by Julian Ralph, ‘On Canada’s 











| Frontier,’ will soon be issued from the press of Harper RANG’S NORMAL ART C 


& Brothers. The recent rapid development of the vast 
| western portion of the Dominion, and the increased at- 

tention which is being directed to that region, will give 
to this work a special value and timeliness. Mr. Raiph’s 
| information regarding the present condition and remark- 
able resources of the great Northwestis derived at first 
hand and from personal observation, while his narratiae 
| of experiences with the Indian tribes and his sketches of 
| hunting adventures in the Cavadian forests have all the 
interest of romance. 

The September Arena wil: contain an illustrated sym- 
posium on Women's R:form Improvement, 
prepared under the auspices of the National Council of 
Women. the writers wh) will appear in the 
September issue in the symposium May Wright Se- 


Dress or 
Among 
are 


and Suitable Business 
Frances E. Russell, Lints of Beauty; Elizabeth 
Smith Miller and Frances M. Steele also contribute nota- 
ble papers to 


Miller, who writes on an Artistic 
Dress ; 
an 


this symposium, containing equally 


strong array of talent. 
contains by Aldrich, 


poems Thomas Bailey 


ter, R. W. Gilder and others. Mr. Stedinan's 
Sea Change,’ contains a number of Illustrations by 
H. Low. 

Frederic Remington, the artist, with Poultney 
Bigelow was recently expelled from Russia, has returned 
wo New York. 
and western Russia 


poem, 


Will 
who 


The experiences of these two gentlemen 


in Germany will be narrated ina 
series of illustrated articles in Harper's Magazine, 
whose auspices their expedition was originally under- 


taken. 


under 


For a first edition of ‘Paradise Lost’ $600 was paid in 
Londun, the other day. It was a handsome copy, in the 
original binding, of that rarest variation of the first 
edition bearing the first or earliest title. 
variations of this first edition, and a copy of the fifth 
was purchased at the same sale for about $98. 


There are eight 


Co. will begin in September a new 
works in forty volumes, each 
. H. Garrett. 


Little, Brown & 
edition of Bulwer’s 
a frontispiece by E 


having 


Harper & Brothers are about to punish F. D. Millet’s 
‘The Danube: From the Black Forest to the Black Sea’— 
the record of a canoe voyage of 1775 miles, made in the 
summer of 1890, through Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Russia. The volume 
will be richly illustrated from drawings made during the 
voyage by Alfred Parsons and Mr. Millet. 

Godey’s Lady's Book has come to New York fora 
home, and will be known hereafter simply as Godey’s. 
Its new managers declare that it has come to New York to 
stay at least as long asit stayed in Philadelphia—#. ¢., for 
sixty-two years. On Sept. 15 will appear the first number, 
and it will be sought to make it ‘‘the finest magazine ever 
issved on the American continent.” Godey’s was once 
read throughout America, and even in other lands and 
islands. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


TUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may bere be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 


Russet INSTI 








addvess Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Wy ESLevan ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M.,, Principal. 


DEMY, 

ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


pRocror ACA 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, MASS. 





| Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 
Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. 
| sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 
For prospectus, address 


In- 


Ww. H. BAYMENTON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 


wall, who has prepared the introduction; Aonie Jenuess | 


The August Century, the Midsummer Holiday number, | 
Edmund | 
Clarence Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, Celia ‘Thax--| 
‘A | 
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LASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be suvcessfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
ofthe country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for pubiie school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to it themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depar*’ 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


/THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
| The Leading School of Expression tn America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
} MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
| Boston, Mass. 


|} CCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Economics, HIsToRY OF RELIGION anl 
for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Buros Weston, 118 South 12th st., Philadelphia. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Highest references. Re opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


Please mention this Publication. 


First to teach 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Daily lectures ino 


| Ernics. 


For Young 
Special Courecs. 
and care. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGIK Ee PSIE, N, ¥. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Oommercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
wowen practically educated. No charge tor situations furnished. 


address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


pRevear eee COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resi lent and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 


Under 


paratory department. 
Address 


TIE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORUCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


year. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury S8t., Baston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral] Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wliliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tucome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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| 
IN JULY. | 


| passing the season at Castle Arenenberg, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Ex-Empress Eugenie and her suite are The centenary of the birth of Shelley, on 


Aug. 4, will be celebrated in various ways 


RY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. in Switzerland, the domain of Queen in London, and also at Field Palace, near 
: ' |Hortense, the mother of Napoleon Horseman, England, where he was born, 
Softly drone the honey-bees; (ff. Here that beautiful Queen, the model and where it is proposed to establish a 


Blossom-scented is the breeze; 
Golden is the grain. 

Over all the faintest haze 

Rests, and song-birds pipe their lays 
In a sweeter strain. 


1 
iu 


From the meadows comes the scent 
Of the new hay, clover bient— | 
In the topaz sky 
Fleecy clouds, like ships at sea, 
Floating onward lazily, 

Or at anchor lie. 


Nature now is doubly dear 
To my soul, for doubly near, 
At July’s behest, 
She has come, and coming brings 
Surcease from all weary things— 
Blissful sense of rest! 
-(Chicago Mail. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Some $100,000 was tendered to the new 
Chicago University in April by Marshall 
Field on condition $900,000 more was 
raised by July 10 for a building and equip- 
ment fund. This condition has been met, 
wealthy Chicago citizens being the con- 
tributors, and the University has now 
$5,000,000 in assets and a $3,200,000 endow- 
ment fund. 


James Main Dixon, F.R.S., lately pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Imperial 
University of Japan, has accepted a similar 
chair ia Washington University, Missouri. 
His wife is a native of St. Louis, and was 
married to Professor Dixon in Tokio liao 
1884. 


Professor Buchner, of Darmstadt, states 
that in the case of some old women a com- 
plete rejuvenation occurs when they have 
reached an advanced age, and he instances 
two, the Marquise de Mirabeau and Marga- 
ret Verdur, who renewed their youth, one 
at sixty-five, the other at eighty years of 
age. 


Launt Thompson, the sculptor, has gone 
to a retreat for mental diseases, and is 
said to have paresis, from which he can- 
not recover. He was born in Ireland and 
is 69 years old and for many years was a 


prominent member of the National 
Academy. 
Daniel Lamont’s physical condition is 


very alarming, and the possibility of his 
return to health is questioned by his physi- 
cian. Colonel Lamont is now at Aix-les- 
Bains, taking complete rest. 


D. A. Armstrong of Missouri, who was 
once United States senator, wants to get 
Congress to appropriate money enough to 
put up a colossal bronze statue of Thomas 
Jefferson overlooking the Mississippi from 
some point near St. Louis. 


“The Widow of the World,” an un- 
published manuscript, has been found in 
London amouvg the effects of Robert 
Browning. Accompanying it is a letter 
written by the poet, identifying the manu- 
script as ‘‘one of the many similar exerci- 
ses in the literary way” of his father. 


George William Curtis lost bis fortune 
and incurred a debt of $60,000 in trying to 


}a@ studio in 
completed a statue of William Ellery Chan- 
ning for the city of Newport, which is now | 
| ready for casting. 
| high, and will stand on a 10-foot pedestal. 
| The subject is represented in an attitude 
of benediction with gently 
arms. 


»f Canova’s Venus, passed her long exile 


Shelley Library and Museum and to erect 
inder the name of Duchess de St. Leu. 


a memorial tablet in the parish church. It 
remains to be seen whether Oxford, from 
whose cloisters the poet was expelled ir 
1811, willdo anything in memory of her 
distinguished son. 


W. Clark Noble, the sculptor, who has 
North Cambridge, has just 


The figure is nine feet Mr. J. K. Hoyt, late managing editor of 
the Newark Daily Advertiser, compiler of 
the Hoyt-Ward ‘Cyclopedia of Quotations’ 
and author of the ‘Romance of the Table’ 
and other works, and Mr. C. L. Betts, 
translator of ‘Songs from Béranger,’ author | 
of ‘The Perfume-Holder’ and co-author of 
' |*Tales of a Garrison Town,’ have gone into 
Baron Henri de Rothschild has come:| . ‘ 
across, at a provincial autograph sale, a bea in Newark, N. J., under the — 
hitherto unpublished manuscript play by |°! the Hoyt & Betts Literary Bureau. They 
Le Sage, the author of ‘Gil Blas.’ The | propose to place literary material seeking 
comedy is intwo short acts. It is entitled potent ee to give advice and assist- 
‘Arlequin Colonel,’ is in verse, and will | #2ce to authors. 
be played next winter at the Odéon 
Theatre in Paris. 


outstretched 
The face has been pronounced to 
be a perfect fac-simile of the famous 
preacher. 


The British Museum has had a pleasant 
little surprise, in the shape of Lady Char- 
Joseph Dion, the billiard player and ex- | lotte Schrieber’s gift of her almost unique 
champion of America, is now one of Sad pe ye Some of these fans and 
inmates of the home for the city’s pauper | f42-leaves illustrate political and social 
insane on Ward’s Island, New York. He | ¢vents of the last century, and are in con- 
was taken there from Bloamingdale Aay- | S®auence deeply interesting, as well as 
lum, where he had for five years been a | Valuable from an artistic point of view. 
private patient | There is, for example, a fan-leaf commem- 


| orating the forthcoming marriage of Fred- 
The thousandth namesake of Alfonso of | erick, Duke of York, which took place on 


Srain received a handsome recognition | the 29th of September, 1791. 
from the little king’s mamma. (Queen 
Christina upon receiving the unnounce- 
ment sent the parents a baby’s wardrobe, 
silver baby service, and a handsome nest 
egg with the message, ‘To the thousandth 
Alfonso from a woman whom two Alfon- 
sos have made happy.” 


Miss Alice Sandford, appointed chief 
manager of the new Westchester reforma- 
tory for women, is a daughter of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Charles W. Sandford, who was 
a Oistinguished lawyer and philanthropist 
of New York city. 


In the centre 
jis a bust of the Duke, crowned by Fame; 
|on one side 1s Britannia; on the other a 
| kneeling figure with the Horn of Plenty; 
while in the foreground is an altar bearing 
a flaming heart, and inscribed after the 
fantastic fashion of the period, ‘The Heart 
of th: Nation.” The whole is an adaptation 
of a fan designed and executed by Chodo- 
wiecki in 1787, in honor of the accession of 
William Frederick to the throne of Prussia 
Lady Charlotte Schrieber has been many 
years in amassing the collection. 


At Columbia College, in the Department 


Wo woman has been elected a member of of Literature, Prof, George E. Woodberry 
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TRUNKS 


Wholesale Stock at Retail, 


109 & 113 SUMMER STREET, 


Send for Retail Price List. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER B is91. Dev 


Italian Awnings recovered 


Drapery Work. 


J. B. BRYANT and CAE 


UPHOLSTERER 


SINET-MAKER 
Between 
Hutland and ¢ Oucord Sq 


ENGRAVING 


|ANDD 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY 


711 Tremont St. 


as he did when delivering eloquent lectures 
on Hungary forty years ago. Throughout 
life Kossuth has, in diet, lived simply, and 


cord and Mrs. Samuel Bowles of Spring- | 
field. She had also one br ther who sur- 

vives her, Judge George M. Brooks of 

Concord. 


' ., PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUg” a 
the French Academy of Fine Arts since po ey aaa Ste by tel chee oie the CLUB 
the time of Mme. Tigé» Lebrun, who drew | , en tags H — ar " aaiae sy AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
a portrait of Marie Antoinette and through Boll — I ier G le _ mae, slcney, 
royal favor found her way into the charm- | ?°'C84, “essing, Voleridge. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 
ed circle. Recently Mme. Léon Bertaux,| The house where the poet Longfellow 
who is president of the Union of Women| was born, corner of Fore and Hancock |PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
Painters and Sculptors in France, has | streets, Portland, Me., has been purchased 
aspired to a similar honor, and the efforts | by John Musgrave, who is tearing out and ORDERS BY MAIL. 
she is making to forward her fortunes | remodelling the interior. 
» vyiewe rj re j Te > 
are viewed with great interest in Paris. Not discouraged by the unfavorable crit- | MISS GRANT, 
The first great-grandson of Sarenam | stems of ‘David Grieve,’ Mrs. Hamphrey 
Lincoln has come into the world. His | Ward is said to be hard at work upon a i 
name is Lincoln Isham and he is too youug | new novel. | 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
to know his distinguished lineage. The “ — ° | 
widow of Gen. Grant has sent the baby a| Mrs. Caroline Brooks Hoar, wise “ M 
silver cup. Judge E. R. Hoar, who died last week ‘ar 
» | Thursday at Concord, was born in that | j " 
‘*‘When passing through Turin recently, town in 1820, and had always lived there. | ' 5 
writes a London correspondent, ‘1 called | jer father, Nathan Brooks, was a lawyer 9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
— aged op ten pp oe and prominent citizen of the place. She | 
who lives there in modest and comfortable ivi , 
was married on Thanksgiving day, 1840, 
circumstances. A diminutive brass plate on | and thus was able to poe bir a leas ‘GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 
the door of the first stage bears the simple wedding a year and a half ago. She | Frosecute and Getend suits in any Court tn the “ 
. ms . ‘KE ° . < as > vestigate claims anywhere 
inscription, ‘Kossuth.’ I was surprised to|jeaves three sons and three daughters, bees ie required; recover property ai 
see him rise to greet me with the ease of |pesides her husband; Samuel Hoar of | find heirs. Colleetions a ‘specialty. Correspor 
aman of seventy or le-s. Kossuth is now | Concord, Charles, who lives in California, | dence solicited. Special terms to sulseribers 
ninety ae wes — - Pr wear oa Sherman Hoar, the congre<sman, Miss | — - 
out spectacles, Is not deaf, still takes his | Caroline and Miss Clara D. Hoar of Con- 
daily walks, and speaks England's Eaglish SPECIAL SALE This 





establish ‘Putnam’s Magazine,’ and spent 
the best years of his life in paying off the 
debt, which he discharged to the last 
dollar. 


Millinery is a special talent of the Queen 
of Denmark, and of her three daughters, 
the Empress of Russia, the Pri.cess of 
Wales, and the Duchess of Cumberland. 
They developed it as girls and practiced it 
until their marriage. 

Miss Emma Bradley of Chicago has es- 


tablished at her own charge a mission 
school in one of the worst quarters of the 


city. Shelivesinthe rear of the school- 


room and shares her food with a number 
of pensioners, who come to her table every 
day. 


Cardinal Gibbons has gone to 


vacation. 


Nova 
Scotia, where he will spend his annual | Maine, and now a prosperous lawyer in 


this moderation now has its reward in an 
old age full of elasticity and vigor. It is 
surprising.” 


There is a Boston gentleman, writes Mr, 
Wingate to the Critic, who claims to have 
discovered a new art which he terms 
translucent sculpture. Frederick A. Shaw 
is the discoverer, and at his studio he has a 
panel of Christ walking on the water 
which illustrates his idea. The panel is 
cut into the marble and the refraction of 


A bronze statuette of General Sh eridan 
designed by J. E. Kelley, of New-York, is 
on exhibition in Chicago. If the model be 
approved, a statute of heroic size will be 
modelled from it to be erected in West 
Park, Chicago. 
been submitted. Mr. Kelley's represents | the perspective effect ina wonderful man- 
‘Little Phil’ riding at full gallop and leap-| ner. He is toexvibit this and other speci- 
ing a low rail fence as he hurries down the | mens upon which he is at work at the 
| line at Cedar Creek to change the course | World’s Fair in Chicago, and expects also 

of battle. The horse has all four feet in| to send something to the Paris Salon. 
| the air, and the rider is swinging his hat | 3 
inspiringly. 








Miss Ella L. Knowles, the People’s party | published in the autumn, with an in in- 
nominee for Attorney-General of Montana, 


is a New-Hampshire girl, educated in| Evans, who has undertaken to see the 
| volume through the press. 
| Helena. 


Some other models have | |ight through the marble seems to extend | 


Prof. Freeman had completed his work 
ion Sicily before his death, and it will be | 


|troduction by his son-in-law, Mr. Arthur | 





The widow of Stonewall Jackson is de- | 
voting all her time now to the education of | Cowes on Monday, August 1. He will dine 
her two motherless grandchildren—Julia | with Queen Victoria at Osborne the same 
and Jackson Christian. She is suffering | evening. On Tuesday he will dine with 
from weakness of vision, caused by the | the members of the Roval Yacht Squadron. 
strain of reading the manuscript of the | The Emperor will sail for home on Satur- 
receutly published memoirs of her hus- | day, the 6th. 
band, } 


Miss Florence Balgarmi is making her | R. 
influence felt in the way of reform since 





Mrs. Emily S. Burlingame, of Pawtucket, 
I., who recently married President 
Cheney, of Bates College, is widely known 


She is agitating a movement to do away | She has spoken a good deal in public. 
with artificial barriers to the employ- | 


ment ofwomen, and to equalize the wages | One of the most popular writers of the 
of men and women. | day in France, the Comtesse de Martel, 


who is better known by h s 
W. 8S. Hobart died the other day in San | Prigh ne No 


‘Gyp,’ is a great-niece of Mirabeau. 
Francisco, worth $4,000,000. In 1870 he'isa leading spirit in both society and b _ 
was a caiman in the Chollar mine, and mian circles in Paris, and devotes herself 
received $4 a day for pushing an ore car to repreducing and satirizing the follies 
in the lower levels. and light vices of the day. 


The German Emperor will cast anchor off 


Edward F. Searles has offered Hopkins 
castle on Nob hill tou the San Francisco Art 


| Association as a memorial of his late wife, | 


| the former widow of Mark Hopkins. The 


| Association is considering the matter with | 
| some anxiety, because it would cost $30- | 


/000 a year to keep up the building and 
|grounds, and although it is understood 
}that Mr. Searles will halve the expense, 
even the moiety is aserious matter. The 
house is splendidly furnished, and it 


| art gallery. 
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| For Over Fifty Years. 





| Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SrRuP has boep 
ase.l by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
iarrhea. 23%c. a bottie. 
troughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “MRS. 
WINSI Ow’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


Sold by all druggists | 


Fee for services may Ve ‘ 
| if desired. 


|e ——— TIC 
: BOSTON PARALYTI 
S| 

her return to England from this country. | in Rhode Island and is a gifted woman. | S#id could be easily transformed into an | 


N 


paralytic institate in the 
and ad~ice at the insti. 
at their homes in 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OP 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


ERVIN 
208 Tremont St 


For the treatment 
| brain anc nervous diseases ! 


— OF — promptly 
sudjects, 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. B's: 
| hought 
A LARGE STOCK OF ie} 
| French and English Wall Papers, Pe cle 
ss than half the cost of tation. Also 8 
phen eveehe of the latest designs and co tags To P 
from the best American manufactu ers, w aw wae 
guarantee to sell lower than a: er u nve! 
| Boston. who re 
Te F. SWAN, that pu 
+, Waahing- 
| 12 CORNHILL, Next door to Wasning 
| ton Street. appropri 
| ’ & CO This 
| C. A. SH AW “9 have a p 
| Solicitors otf 
. . K & aboy 
American and FOrGgN Patol, Fie sss 
| The 
: d Counsellors ia ey 
ana Expert ot Canes x. 
WEAL’ 


attention given pn allowance 
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, Boston, —_ epst 


the United nts waited 
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“sAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in | 


‘HE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


n« concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 














} 





S he ‘ Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, of some 
valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
« recent issues Tar COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
De THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 8S. C. CHanpier, before the | 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
Wap.ry, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
lan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SaMUEL H. ScuppeERr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Joun Trevor: read by 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. : 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. CHarves V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 
.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. RvusseE.t,* before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 18.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rircute, JR. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WuitiiaM 
Corp_Ley WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GsorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Ritcuir, JR. 
THE .FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerrt C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President} 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 8S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Bcientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM MORRIS 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


HENRY P. 
HARRIOTT, 


This publication wiat be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuabie papers 
aptly, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
dec ts, In a shape desirable for preservation. 

‘he possessor of a file of Taz ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
. s tof our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
soresst of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 

TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


ivenile 


Dror 
piv 


s 


He is 


nt f 


‘orm, the pablishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
ws his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 

A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


‘ ettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz CoMMONWEALTH for 
mire year (fifty-two numbers.) 


who rene 


‘ppropriately | 


This will enal su! j 
sn sen ‘aie our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
vermanent value and a lasting interest. 
a THIS OFFER IS FREE: 
8 above «tat + Pp 1 
ee a ed, to all subscribing at this office ana remitting ten cents additional ror 
' pustage on the Binding Portfolio. 
The publishers 
—a.ee re are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
‘on “at the readers of Taz ComMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 


for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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GERMICIDE. 


DR. JAEGER'’S = |i) St Hotel & Hotel Dat, 








! 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Both hotels (connecting) 
located, in the 


anitary Underwear 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


European Plan. 
are most centrally and delightfull 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


{DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors 








TRADE MARK. 


Cc 
NOTEKAGZ 
HATS 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the>Common.) 


Rates 








RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevater 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


| parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO, 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 





Boston, Mass. 
Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. Orders by mail or express 
promptly filled. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and §2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


‘ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 4 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, A 
with laws of all States in press. P 
“KING OF PAIN.” 
je 


INIMENT 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 








Polish all ‘Metals with 
STARINE. 


—— Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal 8t.,'Boston 


GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 












M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 











sGoldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
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Branch, 284 Boylston St. | INVIGORATING, 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
7 MAR TRADE MARK. REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, rks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


CATARRH, 


|Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


'3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J, J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


| 
| 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 























Don't offer your guests cheap crackers or In 
ferior Ginger Ale. 
2 ” = 
SIMPSON SPRING 


CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 





Hawaiian Sea Beaches. 





several months at a cottage by the 
Waikiki (Hawali), a cottage built bv one 
summer resideuce. A 


ones along the beach 
the lower story fronting on the lawn be 


A two-story frame 


1 
| 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 


A writer in the Detroit Free Pre-s spent 
sea at 
of the judges of the Supreme Court for bis 


discription of this 
cottage will answer for nearly all similar 


three small species of Tritons or trumpet 
shells, and occasionaily a beautiful bubble 
| shell (Haminea), delicate as tissue paper, 
banded jn black and pink and white, one 
of the most beautiful of cabinet shells. 

At Waikiki one can stretch himself 
lazily on the sand and with a readiog-glass 
and a forcep pick up myriads of tiny 
shells—no bigger than the grain of sand— 
in many colors and forms. These proba- 
bly find their homes on the seaweeds | 
which grow so freely in the shallow waters 
inside the reefs and are dislodged when 
the natives pull up and destroy so much 
useless seaweed. 


} 


New Stories About Chang and Eng. 


The Richmond Dispatch gives some 
interesting details about the last days of 
the Siamesetwins. Some of the children 
were nearly grown, when one day, from 
some cause or other, a squabble ensued, 
in which the mothers took part and subse- 
quently Chang and Eng, who being men of 
spirit and courage drew knives and were 
about to attack each other, when the 
wives, secing the danger, begged them to 
desist. The twins ceased struggling, but 
decided that they would then and there be 
separated, and at once sent to Mount Airy 
for their family physician, Dr. Hollings- 
worth, a man with quite a local reputation 
asa skilful surgeon. He arrived with his 
instruments and after being told what was 
wanted remarked : ‘‘Very well, just get up 
on that table and I'll fix you; bat which 





{BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


,and within an hour 


tween it and the public highway, with a 
veranda; the second story with a veranda 
fronting on the beach, kitchen In the near 
foreground entirely separate, and fronting 
also the sea. A lanai (labn-ni) or one 
story large square room open on all sides 
With canvas and matting hangings to keep 
out the wind and sun when necessary, but 
at all times permitting the free play of the 


trade winds, is the spot where most of 
one’s time is spent. Hammocks, easy 
chairs, and matting form about the only 


furniture; at ore side an arbor over which 
spreads the scardent branches of the hau 
tree, a quick growing, densely leaved tree 
brought down from the mountain gulches 
and trained for that purpose. 

Hlere come the natives ip the bright sun- 
shine, in families, sometimes in crowds, 
and they make the air ring with their 
shouts and laughter as they enjoy the surf. 
Such parties generally make a day of it, 
golng into the|sea about ten in the morning, 
coming out about twelve, having a luau or 
feast inthe sun, and going in again per- 
haps in the afternoon and staying an hour 
or two longer. Their evident enjoyment is 
contagious to the lazy looker-on who swings 
idly in a hammock watching them. 

One object of these bathing expe- 
ditions is to collect the edible seaweeds 
which grow in the shallow waters inside 
the reef. Of these there are four species 
brownish color, of different texture, two 
of which are much like our Irish moss, the 


same result as the other. 
the twins to their senses, for they knew 





the two others are somewhat bitter. They 
are eaten raw, With the taste of the salt 
water from which they come as a zest. 
This sea food is called limu (lee-moo), and 
sometimes it is found in the market for 
sale. It is comical to see men, women, 
boys, and girls standing on their heads in 
the water with their legs kicking in the air, 
while they are down reaching and gather 
ing seaweeds, and I have counted a single 
bather making more than 200 dives in the 
course of hisbath. They of conrse pull up 
a large quantity of other species of sea- 
weeds Which they do not» save, and these 
are thrown up on the beach by the next 
incoming tide, forming quite a windrow. 

One of the delights of the Waikiki beach 
and its reefs toa naturalist is its wealth 
of marine life. One can safely wade, in 
rubber boots, sometimes a half mile out 
on them at low tide, and with the hands 
or a net can gather many strange crea- 
tures. After one kona or storm from the 
south I found the beach almost lined with 
little wrecked Portuguese men-of-war, a 
tny, bladder-like vessel, iridescent, with 
all colors of the rainbow, from the lower 
edge of which hung tiny cords of deep 
blue, which are really the little colonies of 
individuals making up the creature. To 
my cost I found that there was a sting 
even tg such tiny creatures, for these little 
cords, when touching the skip, leave a 
painful itching which lasts for hours. 

In the same storm came ashore many 
Tanthinas, so-called violet snails, a curi- 
ous violet-colored shell, a Heteropod, 
which lives In the open ocean far from 
land, floating aperture upward at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, and deli- 
cate as a film. This creature lays eggs, 
‘n each of which can be seen a perfectly 
formed shell, a number of which are 
gathered together into a little float or 
raft looking something like a flattened 
mass of tiny soap bubbies, and it seems 
as if the life of this creature was devoted 
to towing this raft through the waters of 
the great ocean until its young can take 
care of themselves. 

The shell fauna of the beach is not very 
great bor very interesting, but occasion- 
ally on the reefs can fbe found living cone 


would you prefer, that I should sever the 
flesh which connects you or cut off you 
heads? One will produce much about the 
" This brought 


very well that the great surgeons in Lon- 


don, Paris and New York bad decided that 


it would be death to separate them. 

Ina perplexity of mind how to guard 
against future warfare in their household. 
the twins called in Dr. Hollingsworth and 
Messrs. Gilmore and Rawley of Mount 
Airy, as arbitrators. These gentlemen, 
after revolving the probiem in their minds, 
drew up a legal contract whose principal 
provisions were that out of the money 
owned by the twins a similar mansion and 
like outbuildings as those which they then 
owned should be built on the large estate 
about one mile from the existing home- 
stead; that the land should be equally 
divided between the brothers by a compe- 
tent surveyor; that no transaction of a 
business nature should take place on these 
farms between the two brothers: that the 
family of Chang should live in one house, 
while that of Eng should live in the other; 
and while the wives occasionally visited 
each other it is worth notipg that for many 
years the children did not interchange 
visits, thought they met at church or in 
the village. 

It was also agreed that Eng should 
spend three days and three nights with 
his folks, and that Chang (who, of course, 
could not help being present) should dur- 
ing that time remain passive and not in 
any way interfere with the affairs of Eng; 
then Chany should spend three days and 
nights at his own house, Eng being during 
that time as mindful of attendiog strictly 
to his own business, and not that of his 
brother, as Chang had been. 

The provisions were accepted and relig- 
iously observed by the brothers until death, 
they alternating every three days in their 
visits to their family. Indeed, so particu- 


sactions with each 


hinted at buyirg from his brother. 
again, as sometimes happened. if 


upon leaving would remark to the host 


time.” 


in an excellent manner. 
ceived a first-class education, 
principally of the Baptist denomination 


All the children save one 


best citizens of that section of 


their fathers. 


out precedent. While with Barnum 


treatment and rest, had apparently re 
at home. 
house, and, after a comfortable supper, fol 


seeming good health. 





shells of three or four species, two or 


Sally Bunker, 





lar were they in not having business tran- 
other that if, for in- 
stance, Eng’needed corn for his cattle, and 
Chang had it for sale, Eng never once 
And 
one 
brothers received an invitation to dinner or 
tea, the other would, of course, go, but 


“*T will pay my visit to you at some future 


During their travels the twins accumula- 
ted much money, and in their absence from 
home their wives managed their property 
Several children 
were born to each wife, aud these all re- 


and were 
brought up as members of the church. 


deaf and dumb 
daughter were healthy and strong, have 
married and are counted as some of the 


the 
state, and inherited about $200,000 left by 


The last scene in the history of the twins 
Was as sad as it was remarkable, and with- 
in 
1873, Chang had suffered from a slight 
stroke of paralysis, but after medical 


covered, and Christmas was merrily spent 
About the 15th or 16th of 
January 1874, the twins were over at Eng s 


lowed by their usual pipe, they retired in 
Early the next 
morning Eng woke up, and calling to his 
wife, asked herto ascertain what ailed 
Chang, as he could not be awakened. Mrs. 
very soon realizing that 
Chang was no more, dispatched a boy on 


horseback to the village (some three mies 
distant) for Dr. Hollingsworth. After the 
messenger had gone, Eng complained of 
feeling numb and coldin his extremities, 
and his femily did all they could to restore 
the circulation. He rapidly grew colder, 
after awakening and 
before the doctor arrived, he had joined 
his brother on the farther shore. 


Aristocracy and Good Looks. 


Asa matter of fact, there is scarcely any 

connection between aristocracy, even demo- 

cratic aristocracy, and a good profile, 

writes Col. Higginson in Harper’s Bazar. 

The more complete the system of caste, the | 
more absolutely itis dissevered from any- 
thing relating to external appearance. The 
social inferior looks up to the superior, as 
one of Dickens’s, ‘reverential wives’ looks 
up to her husband, with a reverence not 
impaired by any homeliness of features. 
Rufus Choate said of Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetis, who was one of the 
plainest of men, ‘‘l feel toward him as the 
South Sea Islander feels toward his idol; 
he sees that he is ugly, but be knows that | 
he is great.” 

The wost striking case, perbaps, of this 

complete reversal of judgment under the 

influence of caste is to be found in those 

two tribes described by the author of ‘Two | 
Happy Years in Ceylon,’ the Rock Veddabs 

and the Rodiyas. The Rock Veddahs are 

stunted, hideous, and filthy; they live in} 
secluded caves and holes; they eat bats and 


rats, and make their scanty clothing from 
the bark of trees; but the Singhalese re- 


gard them as of the very highest caste, and 
it would be no disgrace for a woman of 
a good social position to marry a Rock | 
Veddah. On the other hand, the very | 
greatest disgrace that cuuld be inflicted on | 


Rodiya, although these last are a race dis- 
tinguished for beauty, at least in youth, 
and gentile and innocent by nature. 

The Rodiyas cannot enter a temple or a) 
village; they are forbidden to till the soil 
or draw water from a well; they cannot 
build a house or divide a burden into two) 
bundles; their shadow muet not fall on a} 
stream, lest it be polluted; no member of 
another caste may touch them without dis- 
grace; yet any One may shoot them with- 
out blame. All this is supposed to be in| 


thousand years ago, who inveigled a king 
into eating human flesh. As a consequence 
the beautiful race 1s at the foot of the 
social scale, the ugly and repulsive at the 
top. 

Yet which of us has not encountered in 
ordinary society the representatives of the 
Rodiyas and the Rock Veddahs? 


Half Season Sale. 


Bargain sales of clothing are so numerous 
that they have lost all claim to novelty, 
even if their multiplicity has not bad the 
effect of discrediting their pretensions. 
But when a thoroughly reliable house an- 
nounces a special sale, it is a relief from 
the uncertainty attached to the habitual 
custom of so-called bargain sellers. In 
this connection, we confidently refer to 
A. Shuman & Co.’s Recurrent Half Season 
Sale, as the annual sequence of their 
spring and summer business. This sale 
embraces the residue of each line of gar- 
ments for both gentlemen and children, 
which have commanded a ready sale during 
the season on account of their fitness and 
adaptability in every respect to the wants 
of the most critical buyer. Although the 
goods offered at this sale are all of this 
seasons fashions and oi the best material and 
finish, they are reduced to one-half, and in 
many cases one-third of their former selling 
prices for this recurrent half season sale. 


Money Easy Made. 


H. F. Detno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Deak Sir: —I boughht a Lightning Plater 
from your agent, Mr. Morrison and made 
$45 in two weeks, plating watches, jewelry, 
table-ware, etc. I get all the work I can 
do. I nave sold two platers. Enclosed 
find $10, agent’s price forthem. Ship by 
first express. I want the agency for one 
county. Yours truly, 

JOHN MURRAY. 

Write above firm for circulars. 
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STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation without some 
stormy days, when you did not know what to do 
with yourself? Reading is what most people fall 
back on at such times and nothing is better to 
drive away the blues than a short crisp story ora 
few good jokes. Our special offer of 25 back 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of difter- 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supply you with 
about 400 short, clean and complete stories, jokes, 
etc. The same amount of reading in the trashy 
25c novel, would cost you $12. Send stamp for 
sample. Address 

WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 


Box 172, Boston, Mass, 
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YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 


PILES? 
City of Boston------.-..-- 3 1-2 and 4’s 
- 
City of Providence Gold-...-...-..-. 4’s Lady Poor’s Ointment 
siti “ Cambriage Sage eee tee 4's Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
Citv of Newton 4’s all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
v Of Newton. ------+-eeeeeeeeeeeee § ol ey 
: . Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
City Of Lowell----++--eeeesceeeee cess 4's have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 
City of Concord, N. H--------++----+. 4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn...-------3 1-2 THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 
j ’ The trial of LApY Poor's OINTMENT will 
City of Marlboro---------++--+++++++. 4's convines the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
j ll Aches 1 Pains. 
City of Dayton Qeccores TTT TTT 6's . hiothers try “it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
Old Colony Rd---- ----++ «+++ esses 4’s speedily. 
Boston & Lowell Rd.--------:---+++:+- 4’ POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; @1ld Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 


Maine Re occ vccccccvcccccces ie 


FOR SALE BY 


40 Water St. 


CONSERVATIVE 
~ MUNICIPAL © 
cece INVESTMENTS. StHltS OF SERMONS oc, 


8 Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Geo. C, Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


WORDS 


IN SEASON. 


—_—A--- 





Malden, MAGS: + vcccecsccccccece +4’ | ) 

Brockton, Mass:---+--+++++++seevees 4’s | 

Pt. Huron, Mich---------+-------+---5’s| HOWARD H. BROWN, 

Grand Rapids, Mich-----------------5’s 

had ccteininpncenibnccilien 573, FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
Toledo, Ohio--++---+++ see ceeee eeees 5’s EDWARD E, HALE, 

Fresno, Cal., gold----------- anew 5’s | 

Mattel, Orb. GAbd.-s.05-+ssc0o0-0- 6's CHARLES F, DOLE. 
St. Marys, Ohio-------0.+..se eee eens 6’s | 


And other Choice Bonds. 
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7 Exehange Place. 


The authors of this series of sermons, 


issued in this four-fold form, unite in 


3 | supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 


| their members 


** Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 


LEADS THEM ALL 


Single copies of the series of twenty 


sent by mail, Qne Dollar for the 


series. The sermons of either preacher, 


| 
| 


In Improvements of the Highest |**?sttely, will be sent for Thirty- 


Order. 





Send for Catalogue. 


“scoot ens OM Promer Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
cr use and 1g gente" EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEM-| 
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UUs q r ‘ _ co ' while Teething, with Chauncy-Hall School < 


1 ie the best remedy ¢ These would be better made now, if | 
CY, . te ae eal Diarrhoea | practicable, while the last year’s studies | 


are fresh in mind. 


ask for Mrs, Winslow’s , Boylston St.) is now open daily from 9 to 
1. New Catalogue on application. 


five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ripans Tabules: for sour stomach. 


BOTAYE 





AYLOR 
WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


— | MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always in Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


The schoolhouse (593 | french, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 


tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union jPark St. 
this city.) 





~ MUSIC 


WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


| (EUREKA METHOD.) 
2 


Wiancr’s ‘‘ Eureka” In- 
struction books do for you 
just what a teacher would 
Piano do. With the Winner Instruc- 

Nition Book for any instrument 
you can learn to play any sim 
Violin ple, easy piece of music on that 
} ’ instrument as quickly as by 
| employing a teacher once a 

‘ 
Banjo, week. 

You do not need to know any- 
thing about music, as there 
books teach all the rudiments, 
ind explain the meaning of all 
musical terms. They are simple 
Flute,fod FOLLY ILLusTRaT- 
ED. 


‘Cornet, 


‘ Besides the instruction pages, 
Guitar, each book contains nearly a 
hundred well-chosen pieces for 

’ that especial instrument. This 
Piccolo, alone would cost from $2.00 to 


je3.001f purchased separately. 


| They are intended for pupils 
Accordion, living at a distance from the 


imueic teacher, or those whose 
’ means will not enable them to 
Mandolin ) employ one. 

In ordering ask for Winner’s 
‘Eureka’ Method, and state 
for what instrument it is wanted. 
Any one of the volumes will be 
nailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


Fife, force. 


75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


| 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C., H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Clarinet, 








Personally Conducted. Select Partios. 
Favorite Bouto. Low Bates. 


“a\LEAVE BOSTON 
EVERY TUESDAY 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 









The F.P.GoxLaundry o. 


537 ALBANY ST., 


| Established 14 years ago n Malden, 


And now removed to Boston, Within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
| work executed ina strictly First-class manner. 
| Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
| Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
Custom Department. All work in this «lepart- 
| ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 
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IN MARBLE PRAYER. 


(Canterbury, 1891.) 


list of early Bibles fills a hundred pages of 
| Dibdin, and opens with a superb and quite 
| perfect copy of the Gutenberg (so-called 


| Mazarin) Bible, the first important work 
of the inventor of printing, in the accepted 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


So still, so still they lie 
As centuries pass by, 
Their pale bands folded in imploring prayer; 
They never lift their eyes 
In sudden, sweet surprise ;' 


sense of the word. 
of the Mentz Psalter of 1475, printed on 
vellum and finely illustrated. 
| other copy of this almost unique book that 
| was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, a few years 


Still rarer is the. copy 


It was an- 


The wandering winds stir not their heavy hair; | azo, for the unprecedented price of close 


Forth from their close-sealed lips 
Nor moan, nor laughter, alips, 
Nor lightest sigh to wake the entranced air! 


Yet evermore they pray! | 


We creatures of a day 

Live, love, and vanish from the gaze of men; 
Nations arise and fall; 
Oblivion’s heavy pall 

Hides kings and princes from all human ken, 
W hile these in marble state, 
From age to age await 

The rolling thunder of the last amen! 








Notin dim crypts alone, 

Or alsles of fretted stone, | 
Where high cathedral altars gleam afar; 

And the red light streams down 


On mitre and on crown, | 


Till each proud jewel blazes like a star; 
But where the tall grass waves 
O’er long-forgotien graves, 
Their silent worship no rude sounds can mar! 


Dost Thou not hear and heed? 
O, in Earth's utmost need 
Wilt Thou not hearken, Thou who didst create? 
Not for themselves they pray 
Whose woes have pasred for aye; 
For us, for us, before Thy throne they walt! 
Thou Sovereign Lord of All, 
On whom they mutely call, 
Hoar Thou and answer from thine high estate! 


~ (Soeribner’s, 


The Great Althorp Library. 


It ia not without a keen feeling of re- 
gret, says the London Times, that we mak: 
the announcement that Lord Spencer has 
resolved to sell the famous Althorp Libra- 
ry. Agricultural depre-sion and low 
prices have made themselves so severely 
felt by nearly allthe great landowners of 
the country that no annovncement of th 
kind is now received with much surprise; 
but none the less is it permitted to be 
sorry for the hard necessity which com- 
mands the dispersal of the finest private 
library in the wor'd. 

The expression is strong, but it is that 
of Rencuard, echoed by Dihdin and by 
many another bibliograpber down to our 
own day. The seven large volumes in 
which Dibdin, in his gurrulous manner, 
describes the ‘Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ 
tell but half the story of the wonderful col- 
tection, formed at the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century by George 
John, second Earl of Spencer. Neither 
money, nor energy, nor skill wasspared by 
that indefatiguable collector. He lived at 
the right moment, when revolution and 
war were everywhere causing property to 
change hen’s; he had a fine taste of hi- 
own and the best possible assistance; and 
though he often bought whole libraries for 
absurdly small sums, he did not care what 
he paid, if to pay heavily were necessary. 

The old, hackneyed story of the Valdar- 
fer ‘Boccaccio’ is characteristic at once of 
his courage and of his luck. At the Rox- 
burg sale he ran it up to then unheard-o! 
figure of £2,260; and when his successfu! 
competitor, Lord Blandford, ia his tarn 
had to sell, Lord Spencer got the volume 
for £750. And now this, with all the rest, 
is to come again to the hammer; and 
round the table in Wellington Street will 
be fought one of those determined, noise- 
less battles which wiil offer as the prize of 
victory such books as not even our own 
days, 80 famous for scattering great libra- 
ries, have ever seen before. For the Al- 
thorp Library makes even the Sunderland, 
the Hamilton, and Beckford, and the Sys- 
ton Park Libraries seem almost second 
rate. 

It contains from 45,000 to 50,000 vol- 
umes of the rarest and most priceless 
books in the world; and their condition is 
as remakable as their rarity. Many are on 
vellum; many more are on large paper; 
all, nearly without exception, are faultless; 
and very many are splendidly bound. We 
know what prices are realized nowadays 
by tine bindings; but we shall probably see 
the record broken by this series of books 
which bear the marks or arms of Francis 
I., of Grolier, of Maioli, of Diane de 
Poitiers, of Colbert, of De Thou, of Mad- 
ame de Pompadour; books hound by 
Nicholas Eve, by Pasdeloup; by the De- 
romes, by Roger Payne, and by Charles 
Lewis. 

To enumerate even the principal treas- 
ures of the Althorp Library would require 
several columns; but we may here just 
touch upon a few of those that have given 
it its title to fame. The block-bvoks, 
prin'ed before ibe invention of movable 
metal types, are nine in number, besides 
the celebrated block-print of St. Christo- 
pher, which bears the date of 1423. ‘The 








classic was printed there in 1465. 





|upon £5,000. The second and tnird editions 
|of this Pealter are also in the library, as 
jare many other books of Gutenberg and 
|Fust, and of their workmen who 


were 


scattered over Germany and Italy after the 
capture of Mentz in 1462. 


But Meniz still 
worked at prixting; and the earliest dated 
It is the 
‘De Officiis’ of Cicero, and a copy of it is 


) at Althorp. 


So are copies innumerable of the first 


| editions of Greek and Latin poets, orators 


and historians, whem Italian scholarship 
aud German skillin printing gave to the 
world during the next half century; the 
Florentine Homer, the ‘Antho'ogia’ of 1494, 


jon vellam; the ‘Cicero ad Familiares’ of 


1469, printed by Joannes Spira at Venice; 
the same printer’s Pliny; anda pumber of 
the works produced by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, both at Subiaco, and after they 
had moved to Rome and placed themselves 
under the protection of the Massimi family 

No less remarkable is the collection of 
Aldines, which numbers no fewer than 610 
volumes, fifteen of them on vellum. Here 
are the complete ‘Aristotle,’ the Virgil of 
1501—the first book printed in the ‘Ital:c 
type—and the Dante of the next year—rare 
in any state, but rarest of all on vellam, as 
this copy is. At Althorp also are to be 
found the three ear'iest volumes illustrated 
with copper-plates: the ‘Monte Santo de 
Dio,’ printed at Florence in 1477; the 
‘Ptolemy's Maps’ of 1478; anltthe first 
‘dition of Dante with Landino’s commen- 
tary, printed at Florence in 1481. The il- 
lustrations of the first and third of these 
have been attributed to Botticelil. 

Of books printed in Spain and France 
there is no lack; perhaps it is enough to 
mention fine copis of the extremely rar: 
Mozarabic Mis-al and Breviary of 1500 
and 1502, and of the Polygtot Bible of 
Cardinal Ximenes. 

But to the English people the great inter 
est of the library will provably be found to 
consist in the series, entirely unapproached 
in any private collection, of the books 
printed by Caxton. One Caxton distir- 
guishes a library; half-a-dozen make it 
itustrious; but what shall be said of a col- 
lection which contains 57? According to 
Mr. Blades, there are 99 known productions 
of Caxton’s Press; The British Museum 
contains 81, of which 25 are dunlicates. 
Thus the Althorp collection is really one in 
advance of that in the Museum; and of the 
57 there are 3l that are perfect and three 
of which no other copies are known to 
exist These are ‘The Four Sons of Ay- 
mon’ and ‘The History of Blachard and 
Eglantine’—theze two imperfect—and a 
broadside of death-bed prayers, in perfect 
condition. Among the rest there are the 
© lebrated ‘Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Croye’ and ‘The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,’ both printed at Bruges while 
the English printer was learning bis 
work from Colard Mansion, of whose more 
beautiful workmanship there are two noble 
specimens here. Seviral of the other 
Caxtons at Althorp are of the most extreme 
rarity, only one or two other examples of 
them being known; while there are also a 
number of works equally covetable from 
the presses of Pyson, Wynkyn de Worde, 
and Machlinia, and of the printers who 
worked at Oxford and St. Albans. 





A Sculptor at Work. 


Inthe Strand Magazine Mr. Alfred T. 
Story describes the intricate process neces- 
sary for the making of a bust or a group 
of sculpture. He points out that in all im- 
portant works the sculptor's first care is to 
make a sketch of his prop sed group or 
statue. This is called his sketch-model; 
and in making it he goes to work exactly 
as he must needs do in execnting the lar- 
ger design. Having completed this sketch- 
model to his satisfaction (which is fre- 
quently only done aft:r months of 
thought), the artist’s next work is to build 
up the skeleton for the statue or group of 
fullsize. This of itself, if the group be at 
all elaborate, isa work requiring great 
precision and mechanical skill. 

When the model is completed, the next 
thing to be done is to make a mould on it. 
For this purpose the moulders are called 
in. Some sculptors do their own mould- 
ing; butifthey are busy men, it does not 
pay them to do so, the moulding of a large 
zroup veing along job. It is, moreover, a 
strictly mechanical operation, although 
one requiring much manipulative skill and 
a fine touch. The first thing the moulder 
does, when the model is handed over to 
him, is carefully to consider the way in 
which he is going to accomplish his task. 
The problem before him is how to make 
his mould in such a manner that he will be 





able to get out the original model, and es- | the canon are the 


pecially the iron frame-work, when com- 
pleted. 

The process of making the cast then 
proceeds. The moulder is supplied with 
bowls of liquid plaster, which he flings 
upon the inside of the mouid with his 
hand. When he has thus far put on a first 
thin coating, he takes lumps of tow, dips 
them in the plaster, and applies them to 
give greater strength and coherence to 
the whole. This is done until the inner 
surface of the mould is covered of a ual- | 
form thickness of an inch and a. half to 
two inches. Thus, bit by bit, the entire 
mould is put together and gradually filled 
in, until the last piece has been adjusted 
and the cast completed. The separate 
pieces are fixed firm.y in situ by the appli- 
cation of plaster to the joints; bat where 
there is any strain or extra pressure, they 
are held together by strong iron struts and 
clamps. 

The next and last operation consists in 
knocking away the mould and laying bare 
|the cast. In order to do this the moulder 
}and his assistants go to work with mallet 
;and chisel beginning at the top ani work- 
ing downwards. When the iron struts 
land clamps have been removed, and tle 
plaster holding the parts o* the mould in 
position cut away, the mould itrelf easily 
comes off. The workmen are guided in 
| this operation by the yellow color of the 
|}mould. Allthe plasterof that tint has to 
| be carefully cut away until the cast itself 
|is reached. Portions, however, still re- 
j}mainin the hollows and undercuts, aod 
|these have to be deftly worked out with 
| the proper tools. 

In case the work be carried to comple- 
|tion in marble or bronze, other operations 
have to be gone through. In proceeding 
to execute a group or single figure in mar- 
ble, the model of which hax been prepared, 
the fir-t thing requisite is to procure a 
block of marble as nearly as possible of the 
required size, and su far as can be jadgea 
from the outside without fault. The 
pointer then gues to work, and, as may be 
said, roughs out the figure. What he 
really does is to prepare the marble by 
means of his chisel and a ‘pointer’'—a 
measuring instrument which, adjust d to 
the model and thence transferred to the 
marble, enables him to get the relative 
prominence and bearing of each part. 

When the pointer has reached, as it were, 
the rough outline of the figure, he is fol- 
lowed by a carver, who carries the work s 
stage further, coming, perhaps, to within 
an eighth of an ioch of what will be the 
actual surface of the figure or bust, If such 
it be, whea finished, thus greatly lessening 
the mere mechanical part of the labo: 
while leaving the artist with ample materia 
and scope for alterations. 

Itis nowttat the actual work of th 
sculptor begins, and that those final an 
finishing touches are given thatinvest tn 
stove, as it were, with the breath an 
vigor of life. To many it would appea 
that when the carver has completed hi: 
work, the thing is perfect and there i 
nothing more to be done. But this i 
reality is the point where the true artis. 
displays his greatest gift for expression. 

Frequently, of course, both the p inting 
and carving are done by the sculptor; 
although if he has much work to do it pays 
him to employ an Italian pointer and car- 
ver, and so save time. Indeed, a sculptor 
is not usually of much account if he can- 
oot carry through every Operation from 
the making of the sketch-model through 
| the stage of casting, and finally to comple- 
| tion in marble. 
| 








A Steamboat in the Grand Canon. 


Tourists will be giad to learn that the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado has been 
penetrated by a steamboat, and that a reg- 
ular excursion line is to be started this year 
or the next. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that the Colorado in this stupendous chasm 
| was impassable, although it is trne that in 

1890 a party of explorers went down the tor- 
tuous river as far as the Cataract Canon in 
lasmall boat. Inspired by the success of 
the trip, a company was organized last year 
to runa line of boats through the Grand 
Canon. A trip was begun with a small 
steam-yacht, which was launched in the 
tributary Green River about the middle of 
August. It was not a success, the water 
proving too shallow in places, and the pro- 
peller breaking. 

In April of this year another attempt 
was made. In order to prevent disaster to 
the propellers, heavy iron shields were 
fastened to them and to the stem, and th: 
| litte steamer glided and bumped safely 

over the rocks. The steamers to be used 
| by the company will draw only twenty feet 
|of water, and necessarily will be very 
jsmall. The pioneer boat is the ‘Major 
Powell,’ and in this the first voyage was 
made. The Colorado River is not by any 
means an inviting stream to navigate. 
Passage beyond the Cataract Canon would 
seem to be impossible for tourists, although 
the ‘Major Powell’ went througb that part 
of the river. It is one succession of cas- 
cades, rapids, whirlpools, rocks and curves. 

By far the most interesting things about 

remains of prehistoric 
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From Rheumatim 

Every Sufferer ?" °= 
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chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lamenes, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or & 
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for Croup, Colds 


Sore Th Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramp 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 


Somplaints like magic. Price, % cta. post-paid: ¢ bet 
ces, Express paid, 1. S. Johnson & Co., boewa tas 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


large .ine of Library and Standing Deets 

Office and Library Farniture of every deseriptee 

Tr ~ n Roste 

We can show the largest line of Desks in Dost 
and guarantee prices and quality 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


4 


sBought, Sold and Exchange. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


tipans Tabules curs 
2 VV ) lV 
Years old, strictly pure: at $3 pe 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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D1. 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PER VALUE. 


_ J PAIDUP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 
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p Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 


| B Nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
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POLUMBUS CITY CONCORD & MONTREAL 


MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA, 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only Mne ruanning Three Trains 
every weekday to the White Mountains. 
out Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
|\to Fabyan, and on 10.30 P. M. train, 
Fabyan to Boston, daily. 

| EXCURSION TICKEYS, 

| Good going and returning until Oct. 81, are on 
| sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger Agency, 
207 Washingtes Street, and at Boston & 








Lowell &. Station, Causeway Street, 
| at following rates: 
| Pilton .ccccccevceces $4.00) Littleton........... $9.00 
Belmont........ Lim. 4.00| Jefferson TT TTTTTTTTe 10.00 
Laconia........ Lim. 4.00] Bethlehem......... 10.75 
| Lake Shore Pk. Lim, 4.00/Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
| Weir. ...00 see. Lim, 4.00/St. Johusbury...... 8.85 
| Wolfboro’...... Lim. 4.00/No, Stratford ...... 11.00 
Long Island....Lim. 4.00/Montreal........... 15.50 
Centre Harbor.. Lim. 4.00) Lisbon...... .....+. 8.20 
| Meredith....... Lim. 4.25) Montpelier......... 9.50 
| Ashland........ Lim. 4 75|Whitefleld......... 9.75 
| Plymouth...... ..... 5.10) Lancaster.......... 10.50 
| Campton Village.... 5.50|Maplewood........ 10.45 
No. Woodstock ..... 6.30) Fabyan............. 9.75 
WAr;ren...ccccccecese 6.20) Newport, Vt........ 11.00 
| Haverhill...... ss... 7.10|\Colbrooke.......... 12.00 
QUES oc cccccccccrcccccecccccccesscccesecevess 8. 
, Profile tlouse via Bethlehem Junction......, 12.75 
| Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 
| Summit Mt. Washington...... ....eseeceeeess 15.75 


Through Trains Leave Boston 
‘From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer. 
son ut 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan atl.15P.M. Sleep- 
ing core to Faaren’s at 7.15 P.M. 

1O. WOODSTOCK, 9.00, 9.30 A.M. t 
P.M., with Parlor Car. ne deg 

FOR WEIRS AND PLYMOUTH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 
1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 
| Centre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. and 
| 4.40 p. . 
|_ For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 

Parlor Cars, and all Information, apply to Boston 
Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers Building, Boston. 

Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “Vistas” op the C. 
& M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
and centres, and of the beautiful Merrrmack 
Valley Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
Boarding Houses and Excursion Rates. 

T. A. MACKINNON, E. F. MANN, 


_. _ Gen’l Manager. Supt. 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. W. STORER, 
A.G.P.A. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
AST EXPRESS TRANS, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 
| Leave 








Arrive 
| Boston. Saratoga. 
| 9.00 A. M..... DAY EXPRESS..........3.85 P. M. 
11.00 A. M..... SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. M. 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGEK.........++.. 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station. Caase - 
way street, Boston. - R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Bass Paint, Nahant. 


Steamers leave BATTERY WHARF (weather 
permitting) as follows: 

For Ba«s Point, week days and Sundays, 9.30, 
11.00 A.M.; 12 30, 2.20, 3 30, 5 00, 6.30, 8.25 P.M. Ke- 
turn, 10.30 A.M.; 12.15, 2.00, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P.M. 

For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A.M.; 12.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00,630 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 1.45, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.05 P.M. SUNDAYS, 9.30 A.M.; 5.00,6.30 
P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 6.40 P.M. 

Steamers land at New Wharf, Bass Point 
grounds. Hotel enlarged and grounds extensively 
improved. Band Uoncerts day and evening; music 
for dancing. Take East Boston Ferry cars direct 
to wharf. Fare 25c. each way; children, 15c. 
Tickets sold on wharf. Special rates for parties 
by applying to J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern agent, 
Clyde line, 201 Washington street, Boston. 








Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET,’ 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 








Room 75. 


BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 











SUMMER TOMES 


SEND FOR 1892 EDITION OF 
AMONG 
THE 


ALONG 
THE 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


AND 


SHORES 5 LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 


.‘e ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK containing a SELECTED number of the 
4 best family homes for entertaining Summer Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 


Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Partics will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal | 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including : 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Catskill, and Adirondack 
Mountains 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isles of Shoais, Mt. MPesert and Moose- 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Nateral 
Bridge, O14 Po nt Comfort and Washing- 
ton. 


the 
the 


Excursions to Alaska, outward b 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward throug 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 an: 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, Sepvember 5. 


Send for descri tive circular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book ts 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Passenger Trains. 








On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 

8 3 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

‘ Troy. 

l 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
1 ‘ Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 

‘3 00 P.M. Bairy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St 

Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

’ Buffalo. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL 
8 0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 

‘ treal. 

10 80 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
’ Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 

‘ vt 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

' to Montreal. 

* Daily. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agi. 
Boston, Mass. 
NANTASKET. 
SUNDAY TRIPS. 
Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 

FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.30, 2.30, 3.80, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20. 
4.15, 5.20, 6.55, 5.20, 9.50 P.M. 

FOu HULL (Y.C. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2.30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15 P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9 30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30,1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKHKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15,7.40 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37 8.02, 9.33 P.M. 

Aw leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 
Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 

G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
OWN YOUR HOME. 
We buy the land and build the 

building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling re 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything wi 
be explained to you, or send for prospec tus 
Every month's rent you pay goes towards paying 
for your property. o capital required 


ASSOCIATES 


200 
Real Estate Co.,7 Temple PL, Room 65 Boston. 








New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 8.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P. M. This traip carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
$1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 

Unlimited capacity on this train for 
The cars are lighted by gas 
No extra charge for this 


coach ; 

desired. 
carrying passengers. 
and heated by steam. 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, Genora! Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G, HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C. 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston, 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mags. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 





8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTS, 
REACHED FROM 8T. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 


8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. Il. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C: HARVEY, 
2285 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power. —Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 


WM. H. LYNCH & (0, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGs 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, 1 te} 


and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, exe ™™ ony 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sn 
INTER. gy 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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| Classic, os 
You can have this | Appronriate, ) 
Desk or beautiful F . apr 
Piano Lamp or a xcellently rr 
id Onyx ] Executed, poe 
anque Lamp bd paper | 
zi JUST THE THING To cre, gontibul 
F R E E STUDENT. MADE ONLY 3 ow 
{ | STERLING SILVER 
If you will buy one of = 
our Combination Boxes EITHER THIS = PRICES ED 
” 
of “Sweet Home” Soap BEAUTIFUL } Coffee Size, - - $1.5 - 
and Toilet Articles, which if oom 
we aa on tral ton PIANO LAMP = Tea Size, ---- 20 SS 
1h eT At AVE, SOAR. OR Orange Size, -- 29 ss 
only question 1s where you & . 
shall buy it; we make it a de- pl Gilt Bowls, 25c. extn 
pe hors for Zou to buy of : Py b ONYX a = 
direct from factory to con- > : 
suman, and eave all’ auddie- ; its urg BANQUET LAMP SENT POSTPAID oh 
men’s and dealers’ profits. : RECEIPT OF PRICE 
pusln bea ig an extra fing y ad MANUFACTURED AND 
foiiow ‘ahd vegetable ole, On if e % e+ fps Py FOR SALEBY A 
acopunt oft Armnnees and purty Sl - nhe © 
ch ¢ = ae — 
work of common cheap soaps. E \me 
re Bi SOME NATION, Box contains . eee supply of the € EACH BOX CONTAINS | GEO. E. HOMER, 
anc nes one cles made vl Ww f@osat- § * 1 i H 
isfaction to the most fastidious Sareea. W ‘ have been ekanutnet. < gore HUNDRED CARES, (tall sist)... saad ( 45 WINTER ST. BOSTOX. 
=e Se for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest z SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, \ : 
> ities, country, having @ capacity of 2 enough to last an average family one year, Has no superior. |= Proprietor of the following Silver Souveut = 


~The “ Chautauqua Desk ” $ ent BOXES BORAXINE, a New andWon- 1.10 


is &‘* thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 3 Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
sessone. It is artisti 

model piece of furniture, and affords what nine outoften homes 4 Co cece sebccnccverssocee 

lack—a suitable and convenient piace for writing letters, study- One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 3 An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 

every member of the family. 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2'%) feet wide and ten and a half (10's) inches deep. 

Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartmen for letter paper, ink, etc. When placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented With 

fts of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 


the 
will 


chances. We merely ask per- 
= mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 


fully convinced that the goods are all we claim, you 
can then pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not 
satisfied in every way, no char; will be made for 
what you have used and we will take the Box and 


£6 ORE? “te u want either of the Lamps instead 
of the ak state it in your order. 





cally designed, complete in appointments, a 


grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your lite. 


eee h ta tas a tal al as he a ae 


mit in advance, or take 


‘ 
‘ 
e 
‘ 
é 
‘ 
§ 
oO R D E R YOU RUN NO RISK. + One Box (1-4 Doz,) Elite Toilet Soap.... ....... 30 
Ye in dvance of take any @ One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Detight. «25 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 


after 30 days’ trial you are 


our own @ CAN WE 








poe fe fk thd Ra depen tee 
notask you remit in advance, we will place 
wont don oe addition to all the other extras named, 


bowes are paid for in advance, we ship same day 
order is received. All other orders are filled in their 
regular turn. Persons remitting in advance can 
have their money refunded without argument or 
comment if the Box, Lamp or Desk does not \ 
all they expect. PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, 

ONLY $10.00, including the DESK or LAMP. 














for the lady of the house. Where 


DhabbattntiinsBn cP eal tahtad@acP eal tati 
Ras eal aF Fete PP 











‘or ma 
le, Bank Commerce, pny Henry Clews & Co., Bankes s, New 
York; "steer opolet a 


United States, Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 





; 
| L ki 
2 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home $ a 5 


Bab 


> 
years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank -. a 
; 
: 


tan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 


. 
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skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, 


Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, A pEticaTe, refined, 230 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘‘SWEET 
















Svoons; “Old South Church,” “Bunker ! 
| . . ‘ “wp Rever 
Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without \ **Memorial Hall,” (Cambridgs), “Pau 
Simple—E Ef fi | “Boston Bean,” “Easter.” Cale 
: Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10¢. ' oatp. on Receipt of Price® " 
; payable in goods—worth in ail... é , , se 1.10 aa Sent Postpaid on I - 





NEW ENGLAND MUIUL fa = 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, The? 


imples and imperfections from the face, 















Ranud 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTOS, Summ 
A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. | SSACHUSETTS. Ald 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 99.018.826.98 Amer! 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890... $22,018.9000) 
LIABILITIES. .... 0.06.0 000-+ 19,892 09% I 
4 — aan 5 Literat 
= 2,185,841.7 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands - ° I 
an¢ Lips. | V 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder...... .. ca aa LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT police: * ' 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, swectens the breath. i: ssued atthe old life rate premiun ss G 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, .25 | ( Annual Cash distributions are paid apo New B 
Lasting. i pelicies. se 18 
_y has endorsed thereon the cast” 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .30 | BAe insurance values hg a a 
bed) |= insured is entitled by the Massachuse® - > oa The T! 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately - --$11.00 n “Pamphlets, rates anc rales for any a teens 
» slication to the Company s U® mat A 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer..-. . 10.00 “ G 
s P 8 u TH comarca | BENS. F. STEVENS. President.  Thes 
a DESK , $21.00 iW JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President 
: 6. F. TRULL, Secret#ry, 
a GRATIS. onueneee lect "HNER, Asst. Be: retary 
ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. wM. B. TURNER, — 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


HOME’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Morphine Habit ‘ — ia? 
| Poets No pay till : pi 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanc or 
=e F 3 ' - 


t in Pearec 














Can have their HANDS AN! FEE 
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ORDER by the skilful ar zt 


'WRS. PEARSON, fee 


* . a “_ 2 Re ° 
120 TREMONT STREE! bed 


“site BUFFALO.NY. 


+ 





. 9 a : }. cor. Kirgston ° ident 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hote’, ear Pr 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show: Stores : ts'crccr’se sce soger tess anak pang SS 


Easy as an Old Shoe T 
When You First Put It On. 





» anes —— Ball 
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‘{ S_MEN ny 

MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTI! ere 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washingto apd Beseb SS siee 

= 

Borie 


Depot; 182 Boylston&St., sear Columbus Ave- ; 
Disttict,) Boston, ncarly opposite Post_Office. 





